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Study of some interesting linguistic 
forms in Saraha's Dohakosa(2) : 


i 


Tsuyoshi Nara 


(2.0.) In my first paper I discussed the grammatical func- 
tions of—ehi with special reference to its Nominative function. 
Here I am going to study the other Instrumental endings 
found in the language of Saraha's Dohakoga: i.e. -eņa, -em, -v ; 
-him; -e, -esu. (cf. Bulletin of the Philological Society of 
Calcutta, Vol. 2. pp. 63-73). 


| [Final m before a vowel indicates nasalization of the vowel.] 


(21) Examining the grammatical functions of these forms, 
we can notice the following three prominent features, 


(i) The formation of Instrumental ending of mc. & nt. is 
extended to fm. 


(ii) The grammatical function of pl ending is extended 
to sg. 


(iii) The grammatical function of Inst. ending is extended 
to Loc. ending and vice versa. 


Examples of (i): 
2nd verse 4th line: -em (Inst. sg, mc.) 


Bag. akkhi ģahāvia kaduem dhumem 
Šās. akkhi ^ dahavia kadaue dhumem 
Sha. akkhi ģahāvia kadaue dhimem 
Sam.  akkhi  ģahāvia kaduem dhūmem 


Com. cak§usi- dāhamkaroti katudhümena: 
Bag. ST. aksi dahyate -  katudhümena 
Sam.HT. amkha : jalàvem .- kaqQuye dhtem. 


* "Sha; ET. their eyes are burnt with bitter smoke 
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8th verse 3rd line: -em (Inst. sg. nt.) 


Bag. ufichém bhoanem hoi jāņa 
Šās. uvebhā -bhoanem hoi jana 
Sha. uccha bhoanem hoi jāņa 
Sam. ucche bhoanem ‘hoi jana 
Com ulichita bhojanena bhavati jīānam 
Bag.ST. ucchista bhojanena 'bhavati jūānam 
Sām.HT. umcha-bhojane hoi jiana 


Sha.ET. (if) there be the Vehicle by eating refuse matters 


22nd verse 3rd line: -em (Inst. sg. fm.) 


Bag. 
Šās. 
Sam. 
Com. 


bhava mudde saala hi jaga v&hiu 
bhava mudde saala jaga  vāhiu 
bhua mudde  saala jaga  vāhiu 
bhava . mudraya sakalam jagad vāhitam 


‘Bag.ST. bhava mudya  sakalam hi jagad vahitam 
Sām.HT. bhuva samudra sakala jaga baheu 
Sha:ET. the whole world is deceived with ‘the coin of 


-existance 


79th verse 2nd line: -em ( Inst. sg. fm. ) 


Bag. 
Sam. 
Com. 
Bag.ST. 
S&m.HI. 
Sha.ET. 


appanu icchem  phuda  padihāsai 
apaņu icchem .phuda  -padihasai 
appana icchem  phuda. padihasaa 


atmanaiva icchaya sphutam pratibhasate 
ātmanaiva icchayā sphutam pratibhasate 
apana icche — phuri pratibhasai 
he eppears clearly on his own accord 


14th verse 3rd line: -em & -v ( Inst. sg. mc. & nt. ) 


Bag. 
Sam. 
Com. 


Bag.ST. 
Sām.HT. 
oha.ET. 


kintaha divem -kintaha  ņivejjam 
kintaha dipe kintaha nevejje 
kim pradīpena kim naivedyena na kificit 


karyam asti 
kim tatra dipena kim tatra nivedya 
kyā tamha dipem kyā .naivedye 


what is use of your lamp ? what is use. of 
your offerings ? 
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 láth verse 4th line: v (Inst. sg. fm. ) 


Dag. kintaha kijjai . mantaha sejjam* 
Sam. kintaha kijjai mantaha bhavem 
Com. kintena  karttavyam mantra Sevanaya 
Bag.ST. kim tatra karttavyam mantrasya sadhanaya 
Sām, HT. kya tamha kijai mamtrahim bhāvai 


Sha.ET. what do you do by serving incantations ? 
40th verse Ist line: -ena ( Inst. sg. nt. & fm. ) 


Bag. vajjhai kammena uno kamma-vimukkena 
hoi maņamokkham 
Sam. bajjhai kammeza jano kamma-vimukkena 


hoi manamukko  , 
Com. (yena) vibadhyante karmaņa (tat) 
parityagamoksena bhavati manomoksam 


Bag.ST. badhyate karmaņā punah karma-vimuktyā 
hhavati — manomoksgah 


Sàm.HT. bamdhai karmase jana Karma-vimukta 
hot manomukta 
Sha.ET; One is bound with action. When one is freed 
from action, the mind becomes liberated’ 
40th verse 2nd line: -ena € Inst: sg. mc. ) 


Bag. manamokkhena aninam  pāvijjai 
paramanivvanam 

Sha.. manamokkham aņūņam pāvijjai 
paramaņivvāņam 

Sam. manamokkhena anuram  pavijjai 
paramanivvanam 

Com. manašfca mokšam anayoranyonyam 
paramanirvanalakganam praptib 

Bag.ST. manomoksena anyünam prapyate 
paramanirvanam 


Sam.HT. manamoksa ke pache hi pavai 
parama nirvana 


Sha.ET. surely the supreme annihilation is obtained by 
one whose mind is liberated 
* Bagchi reads.this sevvā but it does not rhyme with nivvejjá. 
So- E corrected it. as, sejjā 
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Example of (it) : 
Olst verse 4th line: -him ( Inst. pl. mc. used for sg. ) 


Bag. 
Šās, 
Com. 


Bag.ST. 
Sha.ET. 


marai so sosahim ņabha jalu kahim pāvai 
mara  soseDa nabha jalu kahim pāvai 


, mriyate sosena (caksus&) nīhāramātram na 


paniyam 
mriyate sa Šo$ena nabha jalam kutra prapyate 
one does not get the rain water anywhere and 


dies of thirst 


Examples of (iii) : 
4th varse 4th line: -him (Inst. pl. mc. used for Loc. sg. mc.) 


Bag. 
as. 
. Sam. 
Com. 
Bag.ST. 


Sam.HT. 


Sha.ET. 


koņahim vaigi ghanta cali 
konehim vaist ghanta cali 

konahim vais! ghandh& call 

koņam aSritya ghandham .cālayati 
kone sithatva ghantam calayati 
kone baithe ghanta calaim 
sitting in a corner they shake the hand-bell 


5th verse 2nd line: -ehim (Inst. pl, mc. used for Loc, mc. ) 


Bag. 
Šās. 
Sam, 

^ Com. 
Bag.S.T. 


Sam.HT. 


Sha.ET. 


* kagpehim . khusukhusāi jana dhandhī 


kannehi  khusukhusāi  janavandhī 


-kannehim khusakhusāi jana  dhandhī 


karnabhyam  khusakhusayati dhandhajananam 
karne khuskhusāyate | dhandhajangnám 
künahim khusakhusaya jana midhe 
they whisper into ears deceiving people 


— 56th verse 2nd line: -ihim ( Inst. pl. fm. used for Loc. fm.) 


Bag. 
Šās. 
. Dar. 


Sam. 


yahu  satthattba marutthalihim tisie 
mariau tehi 

vahu satthattha marutthalihim tisie 
marithau tehi 


vahu satthattha marutthalihim tisie 


. mariccau tehi 


bahu satthattha -  marutthalihim tisia 


maribbo  tehim 
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Com. bahusamghata ` marusthaligu trsitam 
( mrtva ) 
Bag.ST. babu $àástr&rtha marusthalisu tršņayā 
. mriyate - taih 
Sām.HT. bahu Sastrártha-marusthale trsite 
maribo tehi 


Sha.ET. one dies of thirst in the desert of many explana- 
tions of scriptures 


62nd verse Ist line: -em ( Inst. sg. nt. used for Loc. sg. nt. ) 


"Bag. gharem acchai vāhire pucchai 
Sas. ghare acchai vābire kui pucchai 
‘Sha. ghare acchai vahire gai  pekkhai 
Sam. agge acchaa  bahire ācchaa 
Com. svagrhe ( svajanam ) asti bahih prcchati 
"Bag.ST. | grhe asti vahih prcchati 
Sām.HT, age rahai bahire rahai 


Sha.ET. he is at home, but she goes out to enquire 


2nd verse 3rd line: -e( Loc. sg. nt. used for Inst. sg. nt. ) 


Bag.” kajje virahia huavaha homem 
_ Sas. kajje virahia bhamavaha , homem 
. Sha. .kajje virahia vahanti home 
Sam. kajje virahia huavaha homem 
Com. karya  virahitena agni hotreņa 
Bag.ST. kārya virahita hutavaha homena 
Sam HT. kaja vina hī hutavaha homem 


Sha.ET. devoid of work by their oblation to fire 
19th verse 2nd line: -e (Loc. sg. fm. used for Inst. sg. ) 


. Bag. gharahi vasantem bhajje sahiau 
Šās, gharahi vasante bhajje sahiau* 
Sam gahi vasantem bhajjm sahiau 
Bag.ST.  grhe vasati . bharyayà sahitah 
Sam.HT. grbī vasante bharya-sahitau 


Sha.ET. he remains at home with his wife 
( *variant reading : vasanti bhajjš sahiau ) 
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, 14th verse Ist line: -esu ( Loc. pL me. used for inst. mc. ) 


Bag. joesu jena 
sam, jo jasu jena 
Com, yo yena  drstena 


Bag.ST. yogesu yo na 
Sam. HT. jo jasu jena 


hoi samtuttho 
hoi santufjha 
bhavati santugtam 
bhavatt santugtah 
hoi santusta 


Sha.ET, he who is satisfied witha master in anyway. 


(2.2.) -em and -Y are most likely derived from -ena of OIA., 
which is an unique Inst. sg. ending form in Indo-European 
languages. Brugmann describes the Inst. forms of Indo-European 
languages in two categories: (A) forms based on *-bhi, *-mi 
(B) another formation. (cf. G. V. G. §186-§193 ) 


(A) -bhi,-mi Armenian (ā-stem) 
(i-stem) 
(u-stem) 


(n-stem) 


(r-stem) 


Greek (o-stem) 
(&-stem) 
(1/ji-stem) 
(es-stem) 


Iranian (n-stem) 


Balt-Slavic (o-stem) 


(u-stem) 


(&-stem) 


am<ama-v, skesur< 
skesra-v 
srti-v 
zardu <*zardu-v 
amjam-b. jermn < 
jerman-b 
mar-b<*maiar-b==matf- 
bhi, har-b < *hajar-b= 
*p?tr-bhi 


theo-p hi 
&géle-phi 
i-phi, naü-phi 
erébes-phi 


anmimm < *-mn-bhi, 
anmimm < *-mņ-mi 

Old Church Slavic 
vl'ko-mi, uje-mi 

Old Church Slavic 
vl'k'-mi, syno-mi 

Lituanian sūnu-mi 

Lituanian kalbu-mi 
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(B) another formation '(0-stem) 
(&-stem) 


(jā/īi-stem) 


(ējē-stem) 


(i-stem) 


(u-stem) 


(ua-stem) 


Ved. vrka, Av. vehrka, 
Opres. kara Skt. vrkena 
Ved. dhārā, Av. daēna 
'OCS. rakoja, zmijeja l 
OIA. brhatyā, gthAv. 
vahehyā (=OIA. 
vasyasya) 
Lat. fide, facie ‘Lit, 
zemó 
Ved. mati (fm) Av. ` 
cisti ( fm.) ( OTA. 
cittī) OHG. ensti 
Av, mainyu, xratū gth. 
Av. vohu, daēnu (fm.) 
Ved.  krētvā  (mc.), 
igva (fm.) Av. xraüvwa 


(mc) 


(other stems) OIA. Sana, nā mnā, kérmana Av. bar?f$na 


maēsmana, 


OIA. vytra-ghnā Av. zaoüra 
SOIA. 'divā, gth Av. frai-divà 


OIA. gáva -Av. gava 
OIA. raya Av. raya 


OIA. naptiya, dhiyā, Svašrūvā, bhruvā, Av. sraya 
( -sriya * OLA. Sriya) tanva-OIA. tanvā 


OIA. apa Av. apa 


OIA. višā Av. visa Opers, vit 


OIA. vācā Av. vaca 


OIA. sarvátüta gath Av. paurvatātā 
OIA. brhatā Av. b?r?zata 


OIA. pada Av. paŝa 


OIA. m&nasa Av. manasha 
OIA. vidusa Av. vi8usa 


Among all the Instrumental forms of I-E. languages ‘listed 
above, we find, —ena is used as Inst. sg.-ending only for o-stem 
of OJA—exclusively in -clssical Sanskrit and frequently used 
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in Vedic and Pali. In Rgveda —ena is more frequently used 
than—ā especially in nt. (-ena 718 times, -enā 27 times vs -a 
114 time) and in Pali also —& is used besides -ena but it is 
rather archaic. | (of. AG. p. 90) 


(2.3) Then how did this form come into being? I am 
now trying to give a quite plausible explanation for it. 


(a) -Some,.mc.. & nt. forms based on i-stem have got the 
secondary formation (i.e. adding — nā instead of the normal —8) 
‘due to analogy to the inflectional formation of the forms 
based. on n-stem. 


OIA. stem hastin- |. fvi-(mc) vāri-(nt) 
Inst. sg. hastin-à Xx Xg 
du. hasti-bhyam švi-bhyām vēri-bhyām 
pl. hasti-bhis ávi-bhis vári-bhis 
. result x, s4ving, xa4-várinà 


In weak cases n-stem takes -in- form for sonant endings 
(e.g. Inst. du. -bhyam, pl. bhis). 


Those forms having the secondary formation are: agnina, 
tūghriņā, &drina, asina, hind, ūrmiņā, kavinā, kasina, kiki-dīvinā, 
jamadagnina, devapina, dbasina, panina, pētinā, pēpriņā, 
paridhinā, pāņinā, pr$ninē, brhas-pētinā, maņinā, yayinà, rayina, 
ra$minà, vūdhriņā, vavriņā, vastinā. vYSa-nabhina, vrīēņinā, 
Šucinā, sÁsninà (mc); dhasina, nābhinā, prétina (fm.); Sucina 
(nt.?) (of. VG.p.281—2) 


(b) Some adjective & neutral noun forms based on u-stem 
also have got the secondary form just as in the case of (a). 
In older stage u- and uen- appeared as variant form for each 
other in a few cases: e.g. tfku-, tēkvan-, tákun- (swift); āyu», 
ayun- (life); rbhvan-, rbhva-, rbhi- (skilled) ; etc 


OIA. stem ádhvan- ' sūnu (mc) méádhu.(nt) 
Inst. sg. ádhvan-& yi yg 
Acc. sg. Ádhvün-am ^ sünu-m mždhu 
Inst. pl. ' xādhva-bhis sūnu-bhis madhu-bhis 
*adhu-bhis 


% 


via. + result y1.=sūnunš yyemādhung . 


Cup | 
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In weak cases n-stem takes -uen-, uon- form for sonant 
ending (e.g. Inst. sg. -ā ) but it takes -un-, un- for consonant 
endings ( e.g. Inst. pl. -bhis ). 

Those forms having the secondary formation are: amšunā, 
aktuna, an-āšūnā, a-bandhūnā, induna, isuna, uruņā, rjünà, 
rtuna, ketün&, krátuna, cetüna, jisnüna, tri-dhatuna, dhūmt- 
ketuna, dhrsnina, pa$unā, bhanina, m&nuna, manyūnā, ripuna, 
vagnuna, vahatüna, vāyunā,. vi-bhindünà, vigņunā, vr$a-psunā, 
sādhūnā, su-cetuna, sétunà, stanayitunā, snuna (mc); uruņā, 
krdhuna, ghrtá-snunz, jarāyuņā, titaunā, tysūņā, tri-dhatuna, 
dānunā, drun&, dhfsnūnā, purūruņā, prthunā, mtdhunā, vžsunā, 
sānunā, svādunā (nt) (cf. VG. P. 295) 


(c) Atthe Indo-Iranian stage the in-stem formation had 
already influenced en- ( >a— ) stem. 


" OIA. parnin- (winged) AV, par?nin-(feathered) 
(paranf-' wing?) (par?na- feather') 
prajfin-Cintelligent) myezdin-(offering sacrifice) 
(prajiia-‘intelligence’) (myazda-'sacrificed food’) 
garbhin- (pregant) ° saocabin-(flaming) 
(gárbha- ‘womb’) (*saocāh- flame") 
vājrin- (thunderbolt) sraogan~ (obedient) 


(d) uen-stem also seems to have influenced en-(>a)- stem. 
OIA. s&hovan-(powerful) Av. hazahvan-(robber) 


(sÉha- 'power') (hazah- 'force") 

maghávan- (generous) dar?zvan- (fetting) 
(maghá- ‘donation’) (d?r?z- ‘fetter’) 

rtávan- (righteous) myazdavan-(offered oblation) 
(yt. ‘fixed order’) (myazda- ‘oblation’) 


v9r?gravan- (victorious) 
(var?0r?-'victorious attack’) 


(e) Pronominal formation is also supposed to be another 
influential factor for causing the analogical formation of a-stem. 
Inst. sg. OIA. angna, ēnā, tēnā Av. ana Opers, ana 
It is quite doubtful whether these pronominal forms belong to 
n-demonstrative forms or not. But ag ‘kana’ may be analysed 


Q 
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like ka-na, the other forms also got the analogical analysis 

(though it is etymologically not correct) like a-nā, ana-na, te-na, 
(£f) Vedic formation of Inst. sg. of an en-( an- ) stem itself 
must have been one of the influential factors. (cf. VG. P.205) 
Inst. sg. mc. Yji-$vanā, mātari-$vanā, vi-bhvēnā ; É$na, pūgnā, 

i plīhnā, majiña, mūrdhnā, rajfia, vr$ņā ; Suna 
nt. asnā, &hna, āsnā, udna, dadhnā, mahnā, yaknā, 
yüsna, vi-Sirsna, Sakna, Sirgna, sakthna 


- (2.4) Hitherto I have tried to explain how a-stem got 
influenced by other stem for its formation of Inst. sg. ending. 
The resultant form should be “priyana as the following 
analogical condition indicates. i 


Inst. sg. mc. avi-n-& sunu-n-à ahan-a z 
(avi-) (sunu-) (ahan-) (priya-) 
Resultant from=priya-n-a 


But the actual form we get is not -priyana but priyena. So 
we must presume that Vedic Inst. pl. ending-ebhis is also 
another important influential factor for the analogical formation 
of, Ins. sg. ending—‘ena’. 


Abbreviation 
Bag:*:P. C. Bagchi's reading - Com....Commentator's Skt. 
translation 
Sas....M. H. Sastri’s reading ST....Sanskrit translation 
Sam.. R. Sāmkrtyāyana's reading HT...Hindi translation © 
Sha...Shabidullah's reading ET...English translation 


Dar.. Mss in the Darbar library 
VG...A. A. Macdonell: Vedic Grammar, Strassburg, 1910 
AG...J. Wackernagel &A. Debrunner: Altindische Grammatik, 
Gottingen, 1930 
G.V.G,,..K. Brugmann & B. Delbrūck: Grundriss der Verglei- 
chenden Grammatik der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen, 
Strassburg, 1906 


Notes on some Gothic Words and their 
Old Indo-Aryan Eguivalents 


Subhadra Kumar Sen 


The title, I hope, clearly defines the scope of this short 
paper, Here, I shall consider some important Gothic words 
and endeavour to trace their correspondences in Sanskrit. 

. Gothic is the oldest representative of the Germanic branch 
of Indo-European, and its written documents date circa 
400 A.D. Somewhat conservative nature of Gothic language 
makes the task of comparison rather easy. 


l. ahwa 


Gothic ahwa =water, Old English ea (by compensatory 
lengthening), Old High German aha, is cognate with Latin agua, 
and ultimately derived from Indo-European *agwa. In Old 
Indo-Aryan the word should have been *aka-, but no such word 
is found to occur; instead we have the word kam (found in 
Vedic prose). It may be that bam is the aphetic form of OIA 
aka-. The OIA word akūpāra- (=sea) may be a full grade 
derivative of OLA, aka-, if it is not connected with kūpa- 
(= well, water hole). 

à. aihwa-tundi 

Gotic aihwa-tundi —thorn-bush which literally means "horse 
tooth". The first element of the compound is aihwa, Old English 
eoh (=horse) and the second word tundi isa cognate form 
of Gothic tunthus, Old English toth, Modern English tooth ; d in 
tundt (OIA danta-) is due to the operation of Verner's law. 
In OIA the compound should appear as ašvadanta-. Compare 
Sanskrit atvagandhā and atvadamstrā the names of two medicinal 
plants. 





* For some of the Sanskrit words I am indebted to Professor 
Sukumar Sen. 
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3. anda-nahti 


Gothic anda-nahti (evening) means literally ‘before night’. 
anda, variant of and, (Old English and Old Icelandic and, Old 
High German ant) is cognate with Latin anti. In Vedic Sanskrit 
we have the. prefix anti (—towards, near). The second element 
of the compound is connected with nakts (Old English niht, 
Modern English night) which is cognate with OIA. nakt-, naktam, 
and Latin noctis. The exact OIA counterpart of the Gothic 
anda-nahti would be "antinakta- or antinakti-. Here we can 
compare the OIA prado$a- (evening) of which the prefix pra 
means ‘towards’ and the second element do$a- is from dos 
meaning ‘night’. 

4. barn and barnilo 


barn and barnilē are two very interesting Gothic words. 

Gothic barn (-— child, Old English bearn, Old Norse barn) 
is derived from Indo-European *bhoronā (literally, one who is 
to be reared, or who needs protection). With barn can be com- 
pared the Sanskrit words like bArtya- (servant, underling), 
bhrūņa- (embryo) and bhūryā (= wife, literally, ‘one who is 
to be maintained’). The word barnilo (—little child) is derived 
from the stem barn by the addition of the diminutive suffix 
ilo. -illo, or the variant -ello, is a common Italian diminutive 
suffix ultimately derived from the Latin suffix -lo (-la). 

Another such word is Attila, meaning little father (compare 
Gothic atta meaning 'father'.) 

In this context we may discuss another Gothic word, 
baur (= son) which is from IE full grade.stem of the same root, 
*bhor-. Compare Albanian bir which is from the other full 
grade form bher-. Albanian bir, Gothic barn and baur, OIA 
bhāryā, bhrtya- and bhrūņa- represent the IE ablaut grades: 
*bher- *bhor- : *bhēr- or bhor- : *bhr-. 


On the Etymology of Prakrit rukkha 
and vaccha meaning Tree. 
Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


The etymology of the Prakrit word rukkha, meaning ‘tree’, 
has no connection, whatsoever, with the Sanskrit word vrkéa, 
although Prakrit grammarians like Vararuci*, Hemacandra’, 
Kramadi$vara?, Miürkandeya* and Ramasarma-tarkavagifa®' have 
always derived the word from the Sanskrit vrk?a. Rāmašarmā 
and Markandeya go a step further and add that rukkha is used 
only in the Sauraseni dialect while vaccha « vrk$a is used in all 
other dialects ; vrksa has given rise to vaca in Máàgadhi?. In 
the canonical literature of the Jainas as well as in the Sanskrit 
drama, it is generally seen that the word rukkha™ in the sense 
of tree, is used many times more than the word vaccha, which 
is hardly used in that sence in early literature?. So how far 


Prākrtaprakāša. 3. 31. 

Prākrtavyūkaraņa 2. 127. 

Prākrtādhyāya of Sarhkgiptasara 2. 83. 

Prakrtasarvasva, 3. 42. under K$amādi—class ; cf. also 
IX 41. under Sauraseni dialect. 

5. Prakrtakalpataru (rur veña vrkse saha va niruktaļ, 
1. 1. 18) cf. also 1. 3. 6. 

6. Markandeya's Pkt. Gram. (vrkse vašco, XII. 19). Accor- 
ding to Rāmasarmā (IL. IL. 15) kga should be changed 
into $ka in Mg. dialect, e.g. yak8a>yaSka. He has made 
this rule universal in Mg.; and so, according to him 
vrksa should be va$ka. cf. also Purusottama's “kkhasya 
Skak” (12. 6) 

7. Itisalso used as one of the members of a compound; 
cf. kappa-rukkha. 

8. In the Western Apa. vaccha (cf. Hema's Pkt. Gram. 4. 
336) is used, while in the Eastern (mainly in the Avahaftha) 
rubkha is found. For the development of skt. ksa in MIA cf. 
Mehendale, M.A. Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits $ 
402; Tagare, G. V. Historical Grammar of Apabhraīhbsa $ 61. 


D (9 PO F 
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the statement of Enni and Markandeya is true, is a matter 
of wide discussion. 


Semantically rukkha is connected with Skt. vrksa, but etymolo- 
gically it is connected with the Rgvedic word rukga (VL III. 7) 
which again comes from the IE *rugso. It wil not be unlikely 
that rukkha may directly come from the IE *rugso, which has 
two developments in India: one ruk8a, preserved in the 
Rgveda and the other rukbha found in MIA. To sum up, IE 
*rugso (<w.g. of *leug ; cf. Latin lūx)> OIA rukga (RV VIL. 3.7) 
> MIA (Agokan) lukkha, Pkt. rukkha, NIA rikha (Old Bengali). 


"In this case?, Prakrit, like Avestan 1°, differentiates 
between IE #gs and- *ks which becomes kkha ** and x$ respec- 
tively as contrasted with ccha and $, though both coincide in 
Sanskrit as b8" 1?, On the development of this sound Pischel 
` points out: 


9. Gray, L. JAOS, 60, 1940, p. 367. 

10. "IE *gs appears in Avestan as x8. In skt. original qs 
and ks fell together in kg, but Av. still holds them apart as 
x6 and 8 respectively. The same distinction between the two 
original sounds is to be remarked in Prakrit and Pāli''—Jackson 
A.V.W. Avestan Grammar, Stuttgart, 1892 $ 158. 

ll. The development of IE *gs>skt. ks MIA kkh, is due 
to the ortheópy of this sound in Indian soil Inthe Taittiriya 
Pratisakhya s is pronounced as z> later kh; so naturally ks 
becomes kx» kkh. (cf. Varma’s Phonetic Observations etc, 
p. 34-35). So the view of Ascoli, as criticised by Pischel (Gram. 
Pkt. $ 316) cannot be fully overthrown. 

12. Briefly it is like this :— 
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"In the conjunction tenues + sibilant, according to the 
grammarians the aspirate was dialectically pronounced in place 
of the tenues in skt.: kkheīra beside kēīra ; vathsa beside vatsa ; 
aphsaras beside apsaras, Prakrit presupposes this pronunciation 
universally in the case of tsa and psa, in the case of k$a origi- 
nally only when it goes back to ésa, The aspiration passed 
to the sibilant, which accordingly became cha. The phonetic 
groups thus originating, i.e. 8cha (kcha), tcha, pcha, regularly 
became cha, In the case of original kga, cn the other hand, 
the aspiration did not take place, the sounds were transposed as 
Magadhi ska, kka points, and ska for kga became kkha, 

The grammarians regard the transition from kga to kha as 
regular and they have grouped the words that show cha in 
the ak$yüdi class. The words which have cha and kha, he 
gives in the k8amé@di class. The statement of the grammarian 
however, holds good only for Mahērāstrī. In other dialects 
the sound oscillates, so much so that in one and the same 
dialect we find not seldom the words with kha beside those 
with cha, without ourselves being able to blame tradition in every 
case. The Avesta shows best the original relation.”'** 

So it will not be unlikely, if we derive rukkha directly from 
IE * rugso. 

rukkha may also be derived directly from vrbsa by means 
of metathesis. Just. as the „rudh ‘to grow’ later |ruh, may 
come from the /vrdh with an interchange of sonant and 
consonant along with metathesis, so also vrkga becomes ruk$a 
and then in Pkt. rukkha.- This sort of interchange is also found 
in the vedic period. “In two roots in which v is followed by 
T an interchange of sonant and consonantal pronunciation, 
together with metathesis takes place, vr becoming ru; hence 
from dhvr ‘bend’ are derived both dhurt and dhru, dhrut, dhruti 
etc.!* Let scholars judge now. how this explanation holds 
good in case-of rukkha < vrk$a. i i 

But the meaning of the word rukkha<skt. ruk8a in 
the sense of tree is not an earlier one. Because in the 


13. Pischel, Gram. Pkt. Spra.' $ 316—317. 
14. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar P42 ($50). 
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Rgveda the word is used in the sense of dīptah, ‘bright’, ‘radiant’ 
as given by Sāyaņācārya. Its cognates in other IE languages 
are Gk leukos ‘clear’; Lat. lx, luces, lucere ‘light’, ‘bright’; Goth 
liuhath, ‘light’; Ger. ltoht, lieht, licht, ‘light’; Anglo-Sax. leoht ; 
Eng. light, Middle Irish luchair ; Old Church Slav. luca cf. Skt. 
rukma, roca-ti ‘shines’; Hittite lukzi 'kindles' and IE *leuge ‘bright’. 
In all these examples we find the meaning of ‘brightness’ ‘light’ 
‘whiteness’ etc. If that is the original meaning of the IE word, 
then how do we account for the meaning of rukkha ? : 

The semantic development of the word rukkha from ‘light’ to 
‘tree’, it seems to us, finds parallels in Old Latin loucos, Latin 
lūcus ‘grove’, Oscan livkei "in a grove’. Just as the Latin word 
licus meaning ‘grove’, primarily means ‘clearing’, so also the: 
word rukkha originally denoted a special sort of bright tree, 
and then ‘tree’ in general '5. 

So, in conclusion, it can be said that the Pkt. word 
rukkha basa direct connection with the IE *rugso (<*leugso), 
meaning ‘bright’, ‘shinning’, and whose Skt. form rukša is 
found in the Rgveda in its original meaning (Skt. dīptah) and 
the meaning ‘tree’ of the word rukkha (which meaning is absent 
in the early Vedic Lit.) must have a semantic development 
from the Old Latin loucus, Latin lucus meaning ‘grove’ and 
this extended meaning is found in the MI A' languages. 

The etymology of pkt. vaccha<skt. vrk8a presents us no 
difficulty, Some derive vrkéa from the Jvrks ‘to cover’ with 
the suffix a(c); but it seems probable that the etymology of 
the word must be connected with the root /vraSc !? ‘to 
cut? (cf. Panini’s Dhatupatha “ovrofcu chedane") which has 
a descendant in Magadhi dialect as vaóca. In the Rgveda!" 
the word is used in its original sense, ie. lit. ‘that which stands 
after covering the earth’, hence ‘a tree’. The IE root is wrk, 
with s extension we have *vrkso>Gk rakos, ‘a rag’, Avestan 
var?sa, Phl. vēšak, Pers. bēšah, skt. vpkga; Ašokan vracha (Girnar), 
Pkt. vaccha, Mg: vašca, Hindi, brich. 

15. Cf Gray, L, JAOS. 60, 1940, P.'367, 
16. Cf Nirukta XII 29. vrtet kga it that which stands 


after covering the earth’ vrbse vriaktayava. vrb9o vrabcanit. etc. 
17. RV. X 2722 ;: X, 135. 1. P 


The sound attribute in Assamese 
Satyendra Narayan Goswami 


Length 


1. Consonants :—The length of consonants may be described 
as a conjunct, or double consonant; along consonant in its 
articulating manner. While, one utters an Assamese double 
consonant there is always observed an interval of silence for 
the least possible timē in between 'stop-stage' and 'off-glide- 
stage' of those conjuncts ; but that silence is not niorē than the 
average interval of uttering a single consonant in Assamese. 
Hence these may be appropriately called 'Long Consonants'. 
The double consonant, or their length is sometimes significant 
in Assamese like Bengali, e.g., 


pākā, ¥#, ripe, pat, ffs, leaf; 
pēkkā, tyl, expert. patta, +i, trace. 

2. Double consonant of "a plosive followed by the same 
sound aspirated like tth, kkh, ddh, etc. are very common” in 
Assamese like Bengali (B. Ph. $ 33). Moreover, the doubling 
is not actually phonetic in case of a conjunct with any consonant 
plus lateral or flapped alveolar sound, e.g., 


bha'drā, GH, gentle; pātrā, %ta, competent man ; 
xu klà& 6%, white; mātrā, qa, only; 
aml, wa acid; a bhrā, wa, mica. 
In deliberate speech a consonant is lengthend for emphasis 
in some words, and this kind of doubling is rarely used in 
educated speech, e.g., 


pata, bi, slab on which spices etc. are ground ; 
Pātiā, "Bi, lease of land; 

ekēbūrē, 4C941C4, once for all; 

ekkébar 4, araia, once for all. 


3. Vowels:—The length of vowels is not very significant 
in Assamese like.Bengali, Hindi, Bhojpuri, Oriya, etc. The 
3 
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quantity or the length of vowels mainly depends on rythm 
of the sense-group. The quantity of vowels is not generally 
indicated properly in writings excepting,some tatsama words. 
This vowel guantity has got different shades of length in most 
cases particularly long (:), half-long (') short (") and sometimes 
very short () which are generally heard in the pronunciation of 
the words having conjunct with a consonant + palatal semi- 
vowels (and sometimes other consonants) These marks will 
appear as i, i, 3, i. Except —A— all vowels have these 
three qualities while e, e, u, a, have not got 'very-short' sound. 


4. Sometimes the double length of vowels like consonants 
causes some semantic variation in Assamese and most probably 
this tendency is also present in Bengali, e. g., 


jànó wi (D do not: know; j8:no', ata (D 
definitely know ; 
l6 w à cra (please) take; lo: wa’ civi (you) do 
accept. 
5. -Monosyllabic words either native, or foreign are generally 
articulated as separate words with a long vowel, e. g., 
k a; *, the letter k ; &k a, one; k a:l, ga, plantain, 
Like Bengali in Assamese also naturalized foreign monosyllabic 
words obtain the long quantity. (B. Ph., $ 55). e. g., 
p hu: t, y? foot, «Eng. foot; 
t.i: n Pa tin, « Eng. tin ; 
kha:n dš anger, <Khas. kho n g, irritated. 
But when these monosyllables occur in a sense-group in 
composition the long quantity is usually curtailed, e. g., 
duphüt GB, two feet ; e t a, bl, one piece. 
€. Disyllabic, or polysyllabic words are articulated making 
the final vowel a bit longer than the preceding vowel. 


7. Final syllable ina polysyllabic word is slightly long if the 
vowel is closed by nasals or lateral sounds. 


8. Preaccentual vowel is generally short or very short as the 
vowel in the initial syllable is always short in standard colloquial. 

9, Preceding vowel of conjunct consonant is invariably short, 
but in articulation of a conjunct particularly with any consonant. 
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(other than flapped alveolar) plus palatal semi-vowel a very 
short vowel generally -i- is heard and sometimes it is articulated 
like a halt-long sound. Orthographically this *very short' or 
‘half-long’ vowel is not accepted in tatsama words, but heard 
even in the educated speech and that ‘very short' or ‘half-long’ 
vowel is established in semi-tatsama words, e. g, - ` 


x&itte KHitte tini x&itte;"[09) ACS 
ffs aces, dam truth, (Lit. truth truth three times truth). 
dànüára:r bāikkā  xūnibā viet gta efe, 

(always) listen to (the) elder's saying. 


Stress 

10. Word-stress :—Stress is not very significant in Assamese 
as its presence, or absence causes little semantic variation. In 
standard colloquial the stress is primarily medial while dialectally 
in Western Assamese (Kāmarūpī, Rājabanfī), stress is always initial. 
Vowels in a monosyllabic word is stressed like other Magadhan 
languages, Eastern and Western Hindi and Rajastani etc. It 
should be noted here that 'the stress in the standard colloquial 
seems to fall in a line with the prevailing Pan-Indian system in 
being placed on the penultimate. The initial stress of Kāmarūpī 
dialect has in some instances influenced the phonology of the 
standard colloquial.’ (A: F. D., $ 124). Asa matter of fact the 
long vowel gets the stress ina word, or if all vowels in the 
word are: short then stress falls on the penultimate, and if 
the penultimate is short and antepenultimate is long then stress 
falls on the antepenultimate. As Dr. B. K. Kakati has elaborately 
discussed 'Stress-sbift” in Assamese, (A.F.D.§141-§152) it is not 
essential to examine exactly the same question more than indicate 
a few ofthe general but prominent principles. Stress shifted 
in Assamese for the followings : 


(i) for analogy, (ii) for the importance of the syllable in 
the word and (iii) for the influences of the other dialects, e.g., 


mūnindrā, IT, a superior sage; munt n, Ja, name. 
Äpărá jita, tfs, a name of a flower. 
 &p&rajlitaà, wife, unconquered lady. 
& là: gi, wati, wife to whom husband is not attached. 
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à: 1a gi, aati, wife to whom husband is not attached. 
ā bi:(y)ai, wa, unmarried ; á: bils) a i, «ifs, 


unmarried. 
küm á: r, gufā, prince; k ó: w a'r, C$133, prince. 

& k á: ji, weta, unskilled in work. 

é: kaji, atetet, unskilled in work. 

11. Sentence-stress :—Sentence-stress is predominated by 
the word-stress. The sentence is generally divided into almost 
equally with proper bit, or interval of time while one read 
out the speech with average style of reading. Each division 
may be called a ‘sense-group’, or ‘breath-group’ and ordinarily 
the first sense-group gets the stress while the other words 
lose it. Moreover, the equal intervals of stress give a marked 
rythmic character to the language, which is specially noticeable 
in reading aloud. Most probably this is a common nature of all 
Magadhan languages and Eastern and Western Hindi. 


Few lines in phonetic transcription with the sentences split 
up into natural'sense-group' in average reading is given below. 
The 'half-stops' and ‘full-stops’ are indicated by | and 1 marks 
respectively. While long pause is taken after a half-stop then 
the next word takes stress. (O. D. Bh. $ 75), e.g., 


Daxérathliayoiddhariraja achili 
teo:ritinija' nilrànitr bhitarast! 
Kaikēyil(y)āchilidūstā:  prak(ritiri 
kewallKaikéyir kārandēlDaxarathari 
jyestha püttralRàmibanalai yabalag- 
iya haichiliRāmar laga'tibhaye'k 
Laikkhanléart patni Xrtāčlbanalai 

g aichilizei banarparāilLatkār | 
rajāiRāvanēlXitākiharan karillai 


yāyitār pācha'ttiXūigrivlārū Hanūmānar 
xahayatiRame Rāvanak badhkarīl 
Xitāklūddhār karslart Bibhtixanakil 
Lahkarirajà pātēlpanditxakalarmatē! 


406 [B874 
Tev IY 
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Ràm-Ra&vanaryüddhals5ryyalarü 
anāiryyarimājat hówailxamgha:rxarl 
&€tülcamatkaàrcitral 
mee Agija tel if codes ofaa «MIS fawr 
esra alfeer wi aafet FTA castle stared aga cons 
oa gta gate gta ai efn «fra ate elOne aad ote tH 
hehe ata wf] Ge ats t ae Nae pepe 
s44 «fq cm ate! Sa thee welt ale Saul sm ES ste 
«Rete ay fe siete Sate «c ate fse ast Ww] stirs! 
PS GTA ae Weary ye cen) cen cep wes copa 
3944 «91 aseta foa | 
Dasaratha was the king of Ayodhya. Among his three queens 
Kaikeyi was of wicked nature. Only for Kaikeyi Rama, the 
eldest son of Dasaratha, had to go to the forest, With Rama 
brother Lakhmana and wife Sita also went to the forest, From 
that forest Ravana, the king of Lanka kidnapped Sita. After- 
wards, with the help of Sugriva and Hanumana, Rama killing 
Ravana rescued Sita, and made Bibhisana the king of Lanka. 
According to the Pandits the battle between Rama and Ravana 
was an excellent picture of the struggle between Aryans and 
Non-Aryans. 

12. The relative stress of the words in a sequence depends 
on their relative Importance. The more important a word is, 
the stronger is its stress. Pronominal words, conjunctions and 
other particles are not stressed even when they begin a sense- 
group, and an adjective before a noun is generally takes the 
stress as in Bengali. (B. Ph. R,$ 58). 

13. A particular word obtaining much emphasis in a 
sentence gets usually the primary accent and in such case it may 
cause some semantic variations too, e.g., | 


'm a: i tālai yāmnš? WE cita wees? Shall I go there ? 
mai tē lai yamné? 32 Gite ATA ? Shall I go there ? 
't 8: o' gharalai hichi 1, COS gate wrfzfen, 


He (indeed) came home. 


P 10,016 
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t50 ehara lai àhichil cod Yaa wifzfem, 
.He came home. 
'D&va:r mak dhuka:l c¥d4 xi« gel, 
Deva's mother has died. 
Devar mark dhūkā:i, M4 qe gēla, 
| l Deva's mother has died. 
Similarly the word having stress in isolated speech may 
lose their stress while they occupy the place in the same sentence 
as the important one will get stress, while, on the other, the 


unimportant one will appear as an important will get the 
stress, e,g., 


xi: toma:k | kiya matichi'l wd fF Colas fea 


aifēfēm ? 

Why did he call you ? 
tómEk xi | kiy&:matichi'l! conte f fast utfefga ? 
Why did he call you ? | 


tētīyāetā | hati:(y)dlal | cof «ši Bet ente, 
Then an elephant came. 
tétiya | ēlā':l eta | hati, cefex wee «si stet 
Then came an elephant. 
jitec lkallikatülaiyübal'tfg coe SATSA «ts, 
To-day he will go to Calcutta. 


t.à: EL kalikatalail yaba, GBS etfi taonta ak, 
He to-day will go to Calcutta. 


Intonation 


14. Intonation, or Pitch of the voice is not very significant 
element like other NIA languages excepting Punjabi where 
intonation has got some importance. But it is highly significant 
in various languages of Tibeto-Burman stock. In Chinese 
intonation has got probably the largest extent of significance. 
But in Assamese like other NIA languages intonation is not 
at all significant excepting a few cases of common NIA inter- 
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jections where this pitch has a: significant value ; such words 
having different significance owing to difference in pitch are 
not more than two syllables. l 

Although it is accepted that intonation is employed to a 
great extent in the sentence to indicate subtle shades of 
meaning, but bere we cannot ignore the importance of stress 
at all, e.g., " 


—d:, Š, yes, with level tone= yes. 
à, (hā:/hā), &, ( š/št ), yes, with high-rising tone=simple 
E query. 
A, X, yes. with.mid-rising tone, with abrupt ending, indicates 
disgust==So I read. 
—i, 4, yes, with falling tone =I see. 
'& S, yes, with mid-falling tone—yes, it may be so but— 
4:, Š, yes, with high-falling tone (in threatening used to make 
| joke, or seriously) —alright, I shall see. 
15. Intonation is probably a high expressive speech 
attribute in sentence in a language. The laws of intonation of 
Assamese is not studied at all, and.therefore, following Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji, (B. Ph., $ 63) few sentences are indicated below as 
illustrative of Assamese intonation, e. g, 
axamiyāborļki bha yā:nakļ 
vy$ddhāēlki xāha:xrļbi:rl| 
xakaló kāryyateļnipuvnl 
ma'ītē dekhiltaijap|manilo| 
PITT fe sit ata! feres a | 
seca Stew fay! atsl cafs “tse? at fice 1 
(Speech of Ramsingha from the drama, Chakradhvaj Sinha 
by L. N. Bezbarua), How valiant fighters the Assamese are | 


How brave heroes (they) are! Expert in every affairs! I am 
amazed to see Cit). 


. 16. Intonation is well represented by dots and dashes 
placed between two lines indicating the upper and lower limits 
of. the speaking -voice in deliberate speech on approximation. 
The dots marked here represent the level pitches while the 
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lines are used to represent the rising, or falling pitches, Each 
minor dot refers at least to one syllable while each major dot 
refers to a stressed syllable. 

17. Insimple query generally high (falling, rising, level) 
pitch falls at the end while in case of specific, or important 
query, where emphasis is given, low or high-falling pitch falls. 
In this case Assamese shows its close-affünity with not only 
Bengali but also to Hindi, (B. Ph. R. $ 63), e.g., 


Simple statement generally ends in low pitch :— 


+ 





r . ya 


o * . 
mai āji kālikatālai yam, x? atf sfiso | 


d 


qfi, I shall go to Calcutta to-day. 


CH" 





so c —- 
timt‘ka&ilai ahiba, yf eee wife, 


You will come to-morrow. 





: i e i i " 
tümi'k&ilai &hibà dei, gA «eter atf, 


You will (do) come to-morrow. 








/ 


mok ‘ka: fi hàucat pābā, ats ēfē ere e "tu, 
(you) will get me at Coffee House. 
In simple queries there is generally high pitch at the end 


like Bengali e.g., 











e . Or, koX T o 


tümi (D 'áéhibà ne? wf enf&etce y 


Will you come ? 














` Or, , : . 6 , e 


tomār dādā ‘ahi bane’? cota orba etfésqcs ; 
Will your elder brother come ? 
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When emphasis is given in a particular word there is the 
ow pitch, or high-falling pitch at the end, e.g., 





tēmār dādāji ki ka ba? com vivi? f$ ea? 
- What will your elder-brother tell ? 





tēmār dādā:i ki ka ba? cotta arate Fē ea? 
What will your elder brother tell ? 


bh 
o g 











tēmār dādāi ka:bàns&? cotta TMi? seca? 
Will your elder-brother tell ? 





hl 


e 
kānur hatits 'kirman dana:r? FR LAKA 
fame sts? How big is the elephant of Kanu ? 








e 
kānur hātitd kimá n danar? Fi EISD] 
fexta uteq? How big is the elephant of Kanu ? 


O 2.4 4% Or, e 


kanur hatit’ kimān dana r? Sty stein 
fex uteq? How big is the elephant of Kanu 


Exclamatory sentences generally end either in a low, or in 
a compound falling and rising tone, e.g.,- 











e > " * * 
kene carmatkār 'katha xunilo| ct 
ves Sel afari! How excellent (it was) that I hard) 


w uo ~ 
4 





, 
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kene camatkā:r kath& xunilo! Gta 
PIRETA wq) wfc! How excellent (it was that) I heard! 














" o.. Or, BOX US o ' 

àha 'kene xündar! &h& kene xtnda:rl 
wei, GETA WT |! we], CET SS | 
Ah, how lovely ! Ah, how lovely ! 


18. In deliberate or quick speech, however, the average 
pitch is very low, but under emotion there is great variety of 
pitch for the emotional rendering of the sentence, e £g., 





a e + è * 


e 
e - e - e 


* * 





tewo Bhāratar 'eja:n sre'stha d&rxanik. 
COTA | Stet dH cet yfais, He is also one superior 
philosopher of India. 





e * 9 * 





kintü 'xa'ka:lo kathare(i) eta ‘xe:x ache. 
fee ASCH saita adi GAT atte, But to every speech there is 
an end. 2 





. * . e. Y 
e . e RNC 





xakalore eitó bhal 'naàl&gibaó päre. 
ASCH «£O sta atertfēas ete, It may not strike as nice to 
everybody. 


19. A normal Assamese sentence with more than one 
sense-group shows the intonation curve of the type noted below.» 





* 
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X This study is based on Gauhat: (Standard) dialect, 
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South Western Bengali and the 
Language of Srikrsnakirtan 
Sudhir Kumar Karan 


[ S. IV. B. (G) South Western Bengali of the 
Midnapore-Orissa border area ] 


The sub-dialect of South West Bengal has a clear resemblance 
and affinity with the language of Sri Krīgņa-Kīrtan. This 
book is no doubt very important for linguistic study as it has 
preserved a good picture of the early Middle Bengali language. 


It is known to us that Sri Krigna-Kirtan was discovered at 
the village of Kākilya near Ban-Visņupur in the district of 
Bankura, but it is not known when and where the book was 
written, Its author Caņdidās is claimed by the districts of 
Bankura and Birbhum. The present-day language of these 
districts however does not show much resemblance to the 
language of S. K. K. but the same cannot be said about S. W. B. 
(G). The latter has preserved its M. B. characteristics to 
such an extent that it is not difficult to point out resemblances 
between S, K. K. and S. W. B. (G), and establish a relation 
between them. It can also be easily proved that S. W. B. (G) 
has preserved the morphological and phonetical system of M. B. 
which was prevalent dialectally, perhaps, in Western Bengali of 
the sixteenth century or earlier. 


(1) Phonetically Ś K.K. may be compared with S.W.B. (G) in 
the following points : 


(a) S. W. B. (G) preserves the cerebral sound of n and | 
which was probably present in S. K. K.. In support 
ofthisit may be pointed out that in majority of 
occurrances n* and | rhymes with | in S. K. K. 


* Examples: 1. catas «tetra cata 41 gta ce quarts tēta 
2. cats a frem ertt Ripa ethics St afā l 
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(b) Preservation of the aspirated sounds (rh, nh, mh) 
as in (burhī. kanhàsii, àmhar" etc) ; 

(c) Shortening of the medial ‘a’ in the diphthong ai: eg: 
qef? : barāi> (bar&i) ; 

(d) Weakening of the ‘i’ in the initial diphthong ài : eg: 
in &isa > (ais?, with week ti); 

(e) Preservation of a prothetic ‘a’ : (amanda) 

(II) Morphologically, S. W. B. (G) has clear and definite 

affirmity with the language of Ś, K. K. and that 
may be shown in the following way: 


(a) rare use of d: rāasa plural affix ; 

(b) affix ‘ke’: c« in locative caset ; 

(c) preservation of post-positional ward thae : 41« (ac 
feh aq aix Sta ) which is same as S. W. B. (G) 
the: d; 

(d) preservation of M. B. pronouns like yf, cata, ccs 
Cate), ww, gals (S. W. B. (G) : amar tumtār 
etc though having a tendency to drop the medial 
h’: 

(e) verbal forms like: khāð ( *[4 ), jao ( xfē ), karē 
(F041 ), aila ( ertet ), gela (cm), olāhā ( eats ), 
jāu (318 ), khāu- (418 ), &isu ('wtw), pašu ( te), 
jāitē ( 412091 +), karitd ( efavS ), etc. 

(© conjunctives like: bārhi ( aff$ ), kari (fī), khai 
( *[2 ), bhangi ( otf ) etc. 

(8. K. K. wi «12, ete otf are cre dat); 


—'* tetè and ataia are pronounced is S: W. B. (G) by the 


most illiterate people even now askānhāī and 
amhar. 
TL «gai wy wif) ace ad | 
2. ate ATA etse ert eor A ATF | 
(gharke j&o& panike jaoa etc are frequently used in 


S. W. B. (G) ). 


t 
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(g) the words gelānta ( cetate ) dilānta ( fete ) karilānta 
(wfaetw ), of Š. K. K. etc. used as gelān ( cet ), 
dilān (fwefq), karlān (sata) in S. W. B. (G) 
honorifically or in plural number of third person 
in simple past ; 

(h) post-positional word ‘kari’ ( «ef3)8. K. K. (strt 
afè «fs «con wie): 

(i) adjectives formed with the help of ‘ila’ and ilā” affix 
as Pākila (daphi) (fee „tt ), Maila (Cede atta 
cata qetPife ša ), bhukhila ( wq ) etc.'. 

(j) ‘ua’ as a secondary effix eg. S sl, SIRIL etc ; 

(k) The words like daibakia ( ara Oa [pe e m5 ofa) 
may be compared with S. W. B. (G) bhāišurē ( w[£- 
eta ), šušrāy (witty ), mālāšūrē (xtate? ) etc (e.g. 
si? wer STS 4187 etc.). 

(III) A list of words found in S. K. K. which are in vogue 
in daily speech of S. W. B. (G) speakers is given 
below :— 
darhi (dari), burhī (buri), paši (=prabeš kariā). sat 
(<satya), sapan (<swapna) gua (=supari), batia 
(=a kind of rope) bat (<bartma), hale (used as ‘hale’ 
in S. W.B. (G)==nare: ) oláha (pronounced as olha 
or alha in S.W.B. (G) which means ‘keep down’ 
or ‘get down’) budhi (<buddhi), por=(chele), jhi 
(= meye), nid (<nidr&), kuili (kokila), $uā ( «Suka), 
andia (—bull; pronounced as äris in S.W.B. (G), 
dagu (<swasru), bai (<bātika ?=mad: headstrong), 
bahu (<badhu), dahi (<dadhi), biha (<bibaha), 
bāhuk (=a piece of bamboo used for bearing some- 
thing on the shoulder ;=bāk), Zola (<Camaleki), ghasi 
(gu$ka gomay), bīda (=chidra), ujh?t (pronoun- 


(1) In S. W. B. (G) these are pronounced as pāklā (dārhi), 
bhuklā (bagh) psila (dhan) etc. 
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ced as jhüt in S.W.B.(G)- stumble, hēcot khāoā), 
curņi, (<coriņī, a female thief), bicņi (< byājanī, 
pronounced bicni), mauhari (pronounced as mohri, 
a kind of flute), māusi (=mās1), bhokh (=kgudhā), 
gos (=tygņā), bhine bhine (==bhinnabhinna), bhai! 
(=one who bears a weight), pahra (=wear ; para), 
kāhro (=S. B. karo), āhro (pronounced as arho= 
aro), ai (<aryika, user in the sense of maternal 
grandmother), bayai (bara -- 8i), tandi (—noise,), asar 
(= fruitless; used as asar in S W.B. (G), tunda 
(—mouth pronounced as tūr), kahaē (= bali), kahira 
(=kisera, of what; pronounced in S.W.B. (G) as 
kšhir), rā (<raba),  māhsbir (<mahābīr), bhādar 
(bhādra) bhoļ (= ghor; nīd bhoļe=ghumer ghore), 
jaūghā ; (<janghā ; pronounced as jah in S.W.B. (G), 
battis (< batris), oharan (a covering, veil, pronounced, 
veil, pronounced as urhņā), nehāli (=seeing there, is 
a phrase in S.W.B. (G) as nihāli dokha'—to see, to 
peep etc) puchd (may be compared with pacrao= 
I ask, of S.W.B. (G) which may come from puchā+ 
karē), kürhi (karhi of S. W.B.(G) =a bud of a flower, 
kahibó (compare with kahimu or 'kaimu' of S.W.B. 
(G), bidare (bidre of S. W.B. (G) ; splits up), māllhi 
(<mallikā ? may be compared with mali: a kird 
of white flower), kenhe (=kene of S.W.B. (G) 
why) aba: (<abasi (<abašya ; must S.W.B. (G): 
abis (used by women class), khbho (-—kabho of 
S.W.B. (G)=kakhana),  mahul  (—mahuátree), 
satihar (<Sagtivigrha of satighara of S.W.B. (G) ), 
māulāņi ( «matulànt), siani (—clever woman), telāņi 
(compare with telan of S.W.B. (G)-»a kind of 
earthen pot), udá (Xuddàma ; wreckless ; S. W.B. 
(G) udma), bajar (<bajra), chenārī=chinārī 
(S.W.B.—G), bau] <(bakula), sakhi (<sakgi), kona 
bate (—k& bate: whither, in which way), ghari 
(<ghatikā: a small earthen pitcher), pahar 
(<prahar), pahri (^ wearing), nilaj (<nirlajja), bāhā 
(—bà&o;), bah&e (=makes ta bear; bahay: 
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S.W.B. (G) ), ranka (S.W.B.G = rākā== greedy, poor), 
tuti (<stuti ; S. W.B.—tusti), ruhi(<rohita matsya), 
nacuņī (S.W.B.--nàcpi) natha (=S.W.B.(G) nata), 
mudri (<mudra ?—a ring for wearing, may be 
compared with S.W.B..(G) mudi), nach (<rathyā; 
front door), šāguņī (<šakunī ; S.W.B. (G) sāģuņā; 
vulture, oharia (— covering, may be compared with 
S.W.B. (G) uhāfr=to keep disclosed, sometimes 
ka$i pronounced as &hur also) dahuk (=a kind of 
bird), kāš= a kind of grass), 

IV. (name of some fruits and trees found both in S K.K. and 
S.IV.B. (G) ). 
mahul==($.B. mahuā) ; banakédu; bahara (S.R— 
bayra) 
Zola (S.B. :- amlaki); gua (SB. supari); sahara); 
sahara (S.B. Seora) etc. 


"V. some phrases etc and typical uses : 


L 


The following idioms and phrases: from Š.K.K. are 
current in S. W.B. (G) 


^ 


S. K. K. S. JJ. B, (G) 
tila debera sumati suņi kahsera aila deber sumati suni 
āgaka nārada munt kanser 4ghuke nārad munt 
Cagaka’ of SK.K. is typically used in S W.B.(G) 
as āghuke ; to, before, infront of.) 
r&dhikà mānāyā deha more mānei deoà (to propiciate 
for another is a phrase 
in S. W.B.(G). 
phula pindhile se khaibe phul pidhne (to wear 
tambula l flowers) se pan khabe. 
(phul pidha' is still in vogue). 
tomhara dehata kānhāni nā tor dehe ki ris pit nāi ? 


base ki pita 
(Is there o, kānhaī, no shame 
or disgust in you ?), 


10. 


11: 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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je th&ne suci nā jāe tathā 
tathā bātiā bahae 

(Where a needle does not 
penetrate he pushed in a rope) 


Agolasi bate 


bhole pari gelà t&ta nānder 
nandana 
(bhole para —to be puzzled) 


 pápir phētā 


sabakhana gotha unao bule 


sodar bhagina haya hena tara 
küje 


puruge ādhika tiri andia 


somukha dithe pare banata 
bhukhila bāgha nā khūe 

(Even a hungry tiger does not 
eat one that it faces directly) 


jai jamunāra panike &isa sakhi 
mor sange 


hena durujana se kanhafli mami 
mausi tara thāi nahi 

(He does not respect the rela- 
tion a woman bears to him) 


9 


i 


jethe chūc jābeni sethe 
bātiā galeibe. 

(This proverb is much 
in use). 


bat agla (to stop one's 
way). 

'bhoļe par! gela tāhe 
nander nandan 


pdņir phēķā (drops -of 
water) 


sabubela goth — udmà 
(reckless) bule. 


'sodar- is still used as 
'sodar gusti (closely 
related) 


āfiā curi (a quarrelsome 
or challenging woman). 
aghura bate parne bane 
bhukla bagh na khay 
(bhukhila of S.K.K. (= 
hungry) has become 
‘bhukala’ in S. W.B. CG) 
and due to semantic 
change it has gota mean- 
ing which is big’). 

j&i jamunār panike aisa 
sakhi mor sage. 

(pāņike jaoa (to fetch 
water) is to be found in 
daily speech. 


tar the mamausi nai 
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15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
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kamana ` karane  radh& na 
karhasi rāe 

nahe pāca ābathā kariba āmhe 
tuml āra 

tāhāra thaikajaite lage bara 
dare . 

(to, before, near, = thaikà) 

O kulata gele jadi lāga pae 
kāmhe 


rà karha (to speak) is a 
phrase.. — 

pac ābasthā kara (to 
deal drastically) 

tar thike' jāite bara dar 
nage 

se kule gene jadi nag 
pay kānu 

(nag pācā=to reach 
upto) | 
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Syntax of the Mood in Hindi 


Dayanand Srvastava 
? (A) 
The Optative 


1. The optative has no separate form and is expressed either 
by the subjunctive or the imperative. The optative in Hindi 
has the following forms: (a) the simple optative (b) the 
optative with the pronominal adverb jis, jo, etc. (used as 
conjunctives), (c) the periphrastic optative with the auxiliaries 
pā and sak (and it is) the survival of the historical potential), 
and (d) the adverbial or the conjunctive particle. implying 
condition used with the optative force. (It is to be noted 
that the adverbial or the conjunctive does not always convey 
the optative sense. The optative sense in this case is deter- 
mined only by the context). The following are the examples :— 
(a) The simple optative :—hamahū brahmana rna te ehū jē—I 
may also be free from the debt of the 'Brāhmaņa'. CV 173. 
mai tere nāša kā kárana hotī—may I be the cause of your death. 
pp. 609. (b) With the pronominal adverb jisase, jo etc ;—jisa 
se ais& gana gau—So that I may sing such song. ki jis se 
sansar ke avagaman ke dukh se chūtē—so that I may be free 
from the misery of (the cycle) the birth and death. NKP. 34. 
jo mere ji kā kliatakā j&y—so that the fear of my heart . may 
go. PS. (c) The periphrastic optative with the auxiliaries pa 
and sak :—jisase mai jinendra ke darSana kara pāū—so that 
I may have the 'daráana' of Jinendra. AP. 210. mai šatru 
vijay kar pau—may I win (over) my enemy Rc/Mss. jisase 
mai bhavasāģara pāra kara sakū—so that I may sail across 
the 'bhavasagar' pp, (d) With the adverbial or conjunctive 
participle—vahá jàya darsana hoya--having gone there may. 
‘darsana’ be possible BYB. aisi kathā sun mukti hoy—having 
heard 'kathà' may the salvation be obtained, NRTUB/Mss. 
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2. The adverbial jani and jin, the prohibitive mat and the 
negative na, are regularly employed to express the negative of 
the optative mood. e.g. gupta Mārtā Satru ke jana jina suné— 
may the men of the enemy not hear (our) secret talks pp. vo ais! 
mithyà kathā mati kahé—may he not say such false story 
ĀP.610. mere praņaya ki carcā na cale-may the secret of my 
love not spread. RC/Mss. nanda mahari afical ki of kiye khila 
rahi thi isaliye ki mat kisi ki dith lage. Ps. 23. 


3, There are instances where the imperative is used in 
the sense of the optative mood e.g. marga kau siddbānta tere 
hrdaya mē āve—may the principle of the sect (i.e. vaignava) 
come in your heart, CV. 13. tū tiksana bāņani kara šatruna ke 
samüha ko jita—may you win over (your) enemies with sharp 
arrows. pp. 787 nāvaņa mere paranaibe kr vàfichà choda de 
may Ravana abandon the idea of marrying me. PP. tvma ananty 
kaia taka jīvita raho—may you live for the unlimited time (to 
come). AP 310. dono netra sudha ki dhārā se sifice—may the 
two eyes be bathed with the flow of ambrosia RC/Mss. sedha 
ki vars& saü sificau—may you be drenched with the rain of 
ambrosia. NRTUB/Mss. etc. 


4, The use of the optative generally occurs in the apodosis 
and less frequently in the independent clause or sentence e.g. 
jo mai mithyā daréini deba daha ko prapta ho—IfIsee the 
evil and (i£ I) am unchaste may my body be consumed by the fire. 
pp. 880. jo mai prabhu ki &jüà pat to candan apane hàáthó 
carcū—if I get 'prabhu's consent I apply the sandal with my 
hands. PS. XLIII. 173. etc. 


5. In the following the optative and imperative ideas are 
contaminated ;—kis kā mūh hai jo yah bat hamāre mūh par 
lave— who is such person who can bring such narration before 
me. RKK. IL 


6, Ofthe various tenses, the future form very often is used 
for the optative mood. e.g. táhi dina te padmarāvala ko aturats 
bhai jo kaba mai jau aura kaba darsana phü—since that day 
Padmarāval was anxious ‘when I would go and have the ‘darsana’ 
CV kab tarun. avasth& patgi our kab bhog karūgī-when I would 
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attain the puberty and I would enjoy, PS. kachü din bite hamase 


tumhārā yuddha hoy—some days having past let there be your 
fight with me. RC/Mss. 


7. The optative in co-ordinaticn implying contrast is a 
very regular and interesting feature to be discussed. e.g. tarunó 
kā mana rati imé ho para vrddh$ kā kyd ho-the hearts of the 
young may be in 'rati' but why the old men's (hearts) are 
attached in 'rati. AP. r&van ki ais? abhilūgā hoy par mer 
abhilāgā aisi kyó hoy—may the desire of Ravan be such but 
for what reason I desire such RC/Mss. sparša to dtr dargana 
mātra se ananda àve hai—what to say of touching (lit. touching 
may be away) even a sight provides pleasure. NRTUB/Mss. 


8. The following idioms present some of the very interesting 
examples of the passive optative—so ve purusottama  josi 
ācārya ji mah&prabhüna ke aise krp&patra bhagavadéya hal 
tate inaki varta kahā taf kahiye-cv. 143. brahmā kahiye vigņu 
kahiye, nirguna kahiye saba mai hi hū-say me ‘Brahma (or) 
say me ‘vignu’, (or) say me ‘Nirguna’ (or) say me ‘Saguna’-~I am 
all BYB. etc. 

9. The following are the idioms of the periphrastic 
optative :—yaki itani maryada rākhī cūhiye-he should be 
honoured so much. CV. 60. meri bhi suni cāhiye garība paravara- 
my lord! attention should also be paid to my (statement). 
CCHVM/Mss. vyaupārī kau itano dravya diyau cahiye—trader 
should be given this amount. CV, tinakā uddhar kiyā cāhiye-he 
should be rescued. PS. 11.23. 


(B) 
The Subjunctive 


10. The subjunctive has no separate form and the subjunctive 
idea (sambhāvanārtha) is expressed by either the indicative or 
the imperative. The subjunctive, which is mostly conditional, 
in the protasis clause is accompanied by the pronominal adverbs 
like yadi, jo etc. The subjunctive with yadi, jal, was a common 
idiom in Apabharm$a and Avahatta, and is regularly inherited 
by NIA. e.g. sēra ekka jai pāvau ghitta-if I could get a seer of 
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ghee, jal ettha digantara jāihi kantā-if the beloved one were 
to go to a foreign land even now. p. 430. jai jaddà rüsal, cittā 
hasal pētē aggi thappīā-if cold reges, the heart contracts and 
fire is..put on the stomach. Prākrta Paingala from ODBL. 
$646.302. 


The following are the examples-jo tuma piche phiroge to 
tumhe lāja avegi aura loga mujhe bola marége-if you will turn 
back (flee away from the battle) infamy will come to you, and 
people shall taunt at me. CCHVM/Mss, yadi mai mithyā darsini 
vabhicāriņī hoū-if I perceive the evil and am unchaste. PP. 
680. yadi svapna mé āj tak kis! purus. ka müh na dekhā hoy-if 
(I) have not seen the face of a man even in the dream. 
NKP/Mss. etc. of. OB. jai tumhe loa he hai be paragami tu 
catila anuttara same-if. you O men be desirous of crossing 
over, do then ask Catila the master. ('Syntax of Early And 
Middle Bengali? Mss/255.) Examples are not lacking where 
the pronominal adverbs yadi or jo are suppressed. e.g, merā 
putra rāma &ve to tohi khīra kā .bhojana dū-I shall offer you 
(dishes of) ‘khira’ (if) 2:y son Rām will come back. PP. 


The idioms illustrated above may. rightly be termed as 
conditional, The following are the idioms of non-conditional 
or simple subjunctive :—koü chalibe ko ayo hoya-some one 
might have come to deceive. CV. 153. kahī mujhe kansa ka dūt 
na sumajbē-perchance they may not, take me as the messenger 
of kansa. PS. 39.66, 


11. A kind of past subjunctive or conditional (as well as 
habitual past) has developed out of the various uses of the 
present participle. In facts this is the common trait with all 
the NIA (except Assamese) ODBL§640.401. and ‘Syntax of 
Early And Middle Bengali’ Mss/374.257. e.g. yadi mai prabhata 
hi gamana karata-if I would have proceeded at the down. PP. 
310. jo mo nitya ved path karatā-if I had recited the Vedas 
everyday NRTUB/Mss. 

12. The negative use of the subjunctive in the figurative 
sense is attested in the following :—kon so pap hai jo $rī ram 
candra ji ke nām sū na jay-what is the sin which may not go 
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by the name of Rāmacandra (ie. by uttering the name of 
Rāmacandra meaning-will certainly go). RC/Mss. 9 


13. The idiom ofthe potential subjunctive ie., the conta- 
minated form of the potential and the subjunctive idea, in the 
figurative sense is illustrated in the following-kadacit mai bhag 
sakti-perchance I may flee. PP. 402. ‘kor ghoģā usako pa sakata 
tha-was it possible for any horse to reach him (ie. it was not 
possible) RKK.4. 


14, The subjunctive (conditional) if closely allied to the 
future tense.and therefore, the future indicative is very often 
used as the subjunctive. e.g. yadi tumakū dekhibe ki baficha 
hogi-if you will have the desire of seeing (me) PP. 610. jo jagata 
guru bharata putra ko rājya deya vairagi hoyd-if Bharat, the 
teacher of the universe having enthroned his son, will adopt 
hermitage PP. 774. jo ghrana indriya apane ko madhya tere 
raSegi-if the smelling organ will keep itself amidst you (all) 
NRTUB/Mss. 


15. The following idioms deserve some special attention. 
They are really subjunctive-optative contaminating with the 
imperative-vo chalo na jāy-let him not be deceived. BYB. tuma 


mrtako se püjya hova-let you be honoured by the mortals. PP. 
vah adar sammān pāve-let him be honoured and respected. 
RC/Mss. etc. 


(C) 
The Imperative 


' 16. There is no clear third person imperative in Hindi, 
and clear imperative appears with the second person only. The 
historical imperative cannot be used in the modal or conditional 
sense. The third person imperative (as well as the optative 
and the subjunctive) depends upon the context or on the 
intention of the speaker, which cannot be  morphologically 
gathered. Simple imperative needs  little-illustration. The 
` various other remarkable features of the imperative are illustrated 
below. 
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17. Since the early strata of the language the negatives na, 
nahi, and the prohibitives jin and mat are used when implying 
the prohibition of the imperative (both in the present and the 
future). e.g, vaisnavana kau thāra kau mahaprasada jina deva- 
(you) do not distribute the 'mahapr&sad' of this ‘thal’ among 
these 'vaignavas'. CV. 167. va bramana kau mati utārau-do not 
ferry this ‘brahman, BYB. (Nanda Das ki Varta). rāma ke 
subhāva ke kathanaka ka arambha kiya tisakā tyāga na karana- 
do not discontinue the ‘katha’ of Ram that you have commenced 
BYB. 3. jagata ke kalyāna visai ravana se Sighra hī kaho nyāya 
ko na ulanghe-for the good of the creation ask Ravana not 
to traverse the justice. PP. 608. jo bat kisi ki akla mē na ave 
aur koi bavar na kare vaisi bat na kahiye-BP. 11. aur unase 
manah kiya ki usaki kisī se na kahe-and he charged that they 
should not tell of him to any one. NT. 8.30.168. puni raja kahyau, 
pachali bat jin karau-again the king said do not talk of the past 
incident. Saj. 65. 


18. What is generally regarded as the respectable imperative 
or honorific in Hindi, is historically related to the precative 
or optative form-yà and which becomes MIĀ-8jja,-ijja, Hindi-ye 
(and-yo). (Vide. ODBL. § 644.900). In Hindi the respectable 
or honorific imperative is really passive imperative in sense, 
but indicative-optative in form. e.g. aura patra mē mauharana 
ki pahūca likhige-and write in the letter about the remittance 
of the money. CV. 37. prathamanuyoga kahiye, uttama puru$o 
ka kathana karan&nuyoga kahiye tina loka kā kathana caraņā- 
nuyoga kahiye, asta dravya sapta nava padārtha kahiye PP. 906. 
ab daya kar Šrī kfgņāvatāra kt kathā  kahiye-be pleased to 
relate the anecdote of ‘sri kfsnavatar’. ps. 1.5. i 


19. The precative idiom is illustrated in the following :— 
mujh par daya maya karate rahiyega—(I pray) you shall be 
bestowing mercy to me. PS. meri sudhi lete rahiyega, RC/MSS. 


20. Inthe following the negative.na is used with the verbal 
noun in the injunctive sense-dekho re bhāī stri jan kā višvās 
na karana-look brothers? do not (never) believe a woman. 
NKP. par mere us likhe ko mere müh par na lānā-but never 
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utter before me that which I have written (in the letter). 
RKK.9. 


2L Sometimes, however ; the negative na is used with the 
indicative or with the simple imperative implying prohibition- 
e.g. dhanus kā todana na samajhiyo-do not think of the 
breaking of the bow-(do not think it an easy task like that 
Of the breaking of the bow). PS. XLIV. 76, 


22. The -hu or-u imperative in the following is the survi- 
val of the archaic second person plural imperative-āpa merā 
aparadha k$amā  karahu-kindly pardon me for my offence. 
PP. 445. aru vāste rakgā meri ke kachu ājīā karau-and for 
my protection (safety) command (your men). NR.TUB/MSS. 
cf. Kofi manoj lajāvana hare, sumukhi kahahu ko ahi tumhāre— 
Tulasi (Kavita Kaumudi. page. 538). cita dai sunahu Syama 
sundara chabi rati nahi anuhārī-Sūrasāgara. 970, etc. 


“ 


Abbreviations : 


CV = Caurāsī Vaigņavanakī Varta, 
N.K = Nāsiketopā khyān 
. PSePrem Sagar. 
NRTUB-Nrsingha T&paniya Upanisada Bhasa 
RC=Rama Carita. 
RKK=Rani Ket 
ĀP—Ādiputāņa. 
BYB-Bhàsa Yoga-~Basistha. 
CCHVMe=Canda Chanda Varnana Ki Mahima. 
ODBL= Origin and Development of Bengali Language. 


Slangs of the Underworld in 


West Bengal 
Bhakti Prasad Mallik 


Within the limited space of this paper an attempt has been 
made to outline the pattern of the Underworld language 
of West Bengal. The Underworld language embraces a vast 
field and. offers scope for an elaborate study. Linguistic 
studies of the Underworld has so far remained. neglected in 
India, although in the interest of linguistics, cultural anthro- 
pology and social history there is ample opportunity for 
research into this aspect of the language. The present 
discourse is restricted to the study of Cant and Slang prevalent 
amongst the various types of criminals and anti-socials of 
the present day. 

Julian Franklyn says "Cant is for the purpose of hiding and 
slang by the young in years for the purpose of creating a humour 
and to be picturesque". He says again, "The evolution of 
slang words, or phrases, or systems of usage, is as mysterious 
as is that of standard language." They originated from the 
colloquial speeches, so their etymology is to be traced in 
colloqualism. The formative process of Cant and Slang may be of 
different types viz.; l. by change of meaning of a particular 
word ; 2. by maming a familar word or phrase ; 3. by inventing 
a new order. Categories under 1 and 2 can be explained 
by semantic and etymoloģical processes respectively. 

The derivative sources of these Underworld usages are 
traced to the standard and dialectal forms of the Bengali 
and other Indian languages particularly Hindi They have also 
their sources in some foreign languages but primarily in English, 
Indo-Aryan words are generally of the tadbhava type. Around 
a nuclear meaning a number of peripheral meanings may 
grow and they are used sometimes as sentence-word or 
phrase-word, 
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Cant has become the usage of the Underworld by a 
process of personal communications within their own fold 
and thus forms the basis of its learning. The users, having 
full regard. to its secrecy, very often change the forms and 
their meanings, as soon as any apprehension is felt for being 
exposed to the outside world. Accordingly the modification 
Or transformation of the terms are usually abrupt. Thus the 
Sudden change is due to the display of certain psychic 
phenomenon namely fear or resistance and they may be of some 
meaning or other corresponding to the object. While these 
left off forms and expressions are often retained intact or 
deflected by the non-criminals or anti-social elements as Slangs. 


Psychological treatment of the language is another impor- 
tant matter for study. It is observed that Slangs being of more 
humorous character than the Cants, have better influence 
than the latter. Further, it is observed that there is a close 
psychological affinity between the different criminals and 
anti-socials of the different parts of the world. I have, in 
support of this, put up some examples from a few foreign 
languages. Creative basis of linguistic innovations like 
analogy, shifting of meaning etc. has an approach from the 
individual psychosis leading to their subsequent transformation 
in the society, The same thing also takes place well in the 
field of the Slangs of the Underworld. Cants used by a 
gang of operators will explain the modus operandi of a 
specific crime. | 

Frequency of use are of much variations; some expressions 
are of high frequency while others are of moderate or low 
frequency. Some of the words are in limited use, being 
restricted within a very few individuals only. 


Ofthe Underworld vocables, phrases and idioms, some are 
in general use and often covered by the multilinguistic phases 
of the whole population. In some instances it will be found 
that a particular form has more than one meaning while certain 
expression are subjected to variable forms Some of these 
forms are found to have their origin in this province while. 
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others. might have their roots of origin in the process of 
inter-state criminal operations. 
There are three categories of Underworld forms those 


]. originated in Bengal by Bengalis ; 
2. originated in Bengal by non-Bengalis ; 


3. brought in to Bengal by inter-state criminal operators. 
Determination of actual seat of origin of the whole group. 
of forms under the categories 2 and 3 are subject to extensive 
research on an All India basis. 
Here are a few forms, words, phrases and sentences which are 
in common use by criminals in West Bengal Mention is 
made of professional and linguistic communities. 


Abbreviations 


[Ar- Arabic. Beng./B= Bengali.  c-cant. 
Eng./E- English. H- Hindi  n-noun. 
pl=plural, s.-slang. St. B. = Standard 
Bengali U. W. = Underworld word/s. 
v.—verb. W. B.= West Bengal} 


andher, n. darknight in the new moon : burglars’: H. 
; contraction of meaning from ‘darkness’, B, 
U. W. andhokar: do. indhār: do. i<a; 
deliberate mutilation of a vowel; Used by 
the Oriyas. <andhār. cf. Eng. darks: night 
ayna, n. specks, cf. eye-glass, looking-glass: pick- 
pockets’: a case of semantic change. It 
is on the borderline between s. and c, but 
rather the latter than the former. 


&kh, n. specks : pickpockets’ «kh: eyes. ākheyā: 
eyes: rowdies; B. cf. Germ. Akh: do. 
obhisār &yn&: seductive eyes. learned 
adoption cf. E. comehither eye: do. 
2. dkh: a torch: H. 


akhara, n. window breaking instrument: burglars’, 
Lākhrā : a place for physical culture with 
its instrumental equipments: burglars’; B, 
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agun, n. 


aggàl,ag (-) gal 


Atul, n. 


ánli, n. 


&tkano, v. 


&tap, n. 


ari, V. 


āfoā, D, also in pl. 


uthaban 


cigarette lighter ; may originally have been 
c. but.gradually became s. 2. danger: s. 
cf. E. fire : do. 

in front: pickpockets' agga<agra: front. 
aggale jāyke chop denā : go infront (and) 
create obstruction. 

ring 2. typewriter : burglars' 

pickpockets: H. cf. E. fingers: do. 
rowdies' : B. 

to stare. ei khematkel amar dike atkacche: 
this man is staring at me. A transferred 
sense of Beng. atkano: to obstruct. It 
is evolved from existing underworld form: 
ātkā : park 

a widow; s. Widows in India take sun- 
ned rice instead of boiled. 


to create obstruction. 


: <H. and B. : ar; objection, curtain, shade. 


Used originally by Bengali but now adopted 
by the Hindi speakers also. ari denà :to 
create obstruction; to divert attention. 
picchalse äride : obstruct from behind. 

2. to wink: by the process of semantic 
change. āriāneā : to stare at a girl. 

3. pilfering from a ship <Ar. 'ariyat: 


- anything of which the proprietor allows 


others to partake. 


hidden pocket (s) used by the thieves: H. 
pickpockets’, «ar: screen, shelter, 
prevention. 


an act of allurement for the purpose of 
cheating a person : gamblers’: H. «utháno : 
to pick up; to lift. uthāobāj : luggage lifter. 
cf. Eng. lifter, pickman : do. uthāubājbābu : 
a pimp.  ufhai già: one who has no 
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undà, adj. 


airanch, n. 


&oàj, n. 


kak, n. 


kac, n. 


kalam, n. 


kallà, n. 


= 


kari, v. 


katrān jáo&, v. 


residence : vagrants’ cf. St B. uthejaoa : to 
be dislocated. uthaigiro: do. vagrants’ and 
beggars’. otha: room: burglars’ cf, Germ. 
absteige : do, l 

a fair looking girl: pimps' ; used especially 
by tbe North Indian Muslims. 

<Ar. ‘umda (h) : good; noble. 

steel almirah: sate: burglars': H. «Eng. 
iron, cf. Eng. iron worker: a specialist in 
robbing safes. 


knife: rowdies’: B. It is a police slang, 
indicates revolver but to the criminals it is 
a cant, 


2. &o&jde& : to haunt after girls—mārā: 
indecent gesture, especially after girls. 


sputum.  «kaph: phlegm; cold. s: 
tramps” 


torch light. kacersāmiānā : illumination from 
a torch: burglars’. «tac < torch. kac used by 
the Muslims of Bengal. 


thin house-breaking instrument of smaller 
size: burglar’: B: having descriptive 
similarity with the pen. 


stud (worn in shirt-front) 2. neckchain 
3. neck 4, collar Eng. collar: pickpockets’ 
5, ‘Singer’ sewing machine. «kal: machine 
6. finger ; thieves' 7. ring. kallày māl üche : 
there is stud in the collar or the shirt-front. 
kalla bàn&no: to steal stud from collar. 
kaloda : stud. Connected with kalla 


to shut up, to close up: rowdies' <H. kar: 
chain 


to run away. cf. Ár. gitār: coming and 
going. Originally used only by the Hindi 
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karka, n. 


karcā, n. 


karmu, n. 


kācci, n. 


kajli chai 
kātāri, n. pl. 


katale, v. 


kāpurus, adj. 


kala, kali, n. 


kali billi, n. 


speakers but now it is a common term to 
the criminals of W. Bengal. 


a want; danger; trouble: rowdies’ and 
burglars’<kharca : spending, expense. 


servant, especially a domestic one : burglars’ 
« c&kar : do. By syllabic metathesis. karcani : 
maid servant <cakrani: do. 


an associate; an ordinary pickpocket: H. 
<karmi: worker.-mu-indicates ordinary 
and-ru stands for superior sense ; viz, karru 
‘leader’ of a gang of pickpockets. cf. Eng. 
worker: a criminal especially a thief. 


silver ; immitation gold: c.>s. < k&c8 : raw. 
similarly, pakki: gold: c.>s. from the 
transferred sense of ‘ripe’ 


darknight : burglars’: H. <kajjal chadan: 
do. 


attractive eyes: B. kateli: do: H, 
<katakga : staring. 


to talk: pimps’: H. it may bea shortened 
and distorted form of kathā kaye ne: have 
a talk 


an impotent: prostitutes’. A learned adop- 
tion. 


opium: drugtraffics’. cf. Eng. black silk, 
black smoke, black stuff: do 2. darknight : 
burglars’ and dacoits’ cf. Eng. black and 
white : to-night. 3. canqu, a strong prepara- 
tion from opium. kālācād ; kālomānik: 
opium 


a taxi cab: burglars’. toron kare saoda 
lie kali billite phute jao: break open 
(rob of) goods (and) run away ina taxi, 
cf. E. wild cat: an unlicensed cab. 
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kalu, n. 


kati, kšti, n. 


kškan, n. pl. ` 


kātā, n. 


kicain, v. 
kupia, n, 


kulphi, n. 


“u 


kulsi, v. 
kodān, n. 


kharcā, n. 


kharps, n. pl. 


khatia, v. 


one who prepares burglary instruments : 
burglars’, <kaloar:a blacksmith; a hard- 
ware merchant. kalur küche gamch& saptas : 
prepare house-breaking instrument from a 
blacksmith, 


a false key: burglars’ <cabikati: key 
2. cartridge : rowdies' : abbreviation of Eng. 
cartridge. 3. match: s. shortening of 
deflaikati (match stick) 4. bidi : s. connected 
with an associated object. 5. knife. < kata : 
to cut. cf. Eng. sticker: knife 6. arrest < Eng. 
cut off, katir gāri ; a police van. Associated 
with ‘cut off’. 

handcuffs: convicts’: B. Learned borrow- 
ing cf. E. bracelets : do. 


police sergeant. 2. v. to hide. shokare 
kdta holum : (I) concealed inside the shoe. 
kātāy thaka : conviction. 

cf. Eng. pin: to arrest (a person) 

to expose ; to make hue-and-cry: s: 
onomatopoetic. 
prison cell: convicts’: H, <kupi: small 
oil-pot ; casket; can. cf. Eng. can : do... 
burglar < kulpi kara: to hide, connected 
with kulpi barap : icecream in a tin or cup, 
cf. E. on ice: (of a criminal) in hiding. 


to be out for theft. Connected with ‘kulphi’ 
a shop. «dokàn:do:a case of metathesis. 
arrest : B. transferred sense of 'expense'. 


sandal slippers. <kharampa: wearing 
wooden slipper. 2. door and window: 
burglars’ <kharkhari : window shutters. 


to murder: rowdies : B. <khatam: end: 
finish. khatamkarā : to kill or may be from 
the sense of a cot for carrying a deadbody. 
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khāttās, n. 
khabbis, n. : 


khabbus, n 


kbara kan 


khārelā | 


khilli khaoa 


khukri, n. 


khume neā, v. 


khecki, n. 


typewriter: thieves’: B. onomatopoetic. 


old woman. <khabis/khabis : irritated and 
angry. 

prison meals: convicts’: H. <khānā: meal 
2. food for a prostitute’s petman. khabbus 
kara. to eat. 3. a packet of hemp. 


eavesdropper: burglars’: B. cf. Eng. big 
ear: do. 


a person who is standing in an uncongested 
place and on whom an attempt will be 
made: pickpockets’ and snatchers’. khara: 
to stand alone.  rahela khārelā dhur: 
a standing person. dhur khārelā, bharle: 
a person is standing, (so) snatch (him). 
khārite saodā baniye ne: to pick pocket or 
snatch when (a person) is standing. 


to laugh : s. : Idiomatic use. 

cf. St.B. khil khil : sound of laugh. 
Onomatopoetic use. 

Ehilli ler Ch) a: the proper sense is 
*when a girl laughs with the motive of 


attracting a man" 


instrument for opening the door. 
khukri die cae mara : to break the 
hinges by the breaking instruments. 


to take food.  «mukh: mouth. khtpe 
neyā: do. khopā : mouth. khamā, khomi : 
face. khumba: to eat. lido khumbā: to 
eat, lido khumbo: I shall drink wine: 
drugaddicts’: B. khomā @ke ne: mark the 
face. khoma  chappar dea: to cover 
the face. khamà&lilà : a known face, khomari : 
food: convicts’. 

small coins. <rejki: do. nayka cakay 
kheckibaj : apprentice pick-pocket in a tram 
or-bus for (picking up) small coins, 
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gacca, n. 


gaj, n. 


ganjam, n. 


gabba, n. 


galta, n. 


gaddakhanna, n. 


arrest. X gacchit : deposited ; placed inone's 
custody. gacca khagea: has been arrested. 


hundred rupee note.. gajer patta,—patti : 
do. ādhā gaj: rupees fifty only. 2. knife 
<gajkati : measuring scale, generally of one 
foot; a measuring unit. 3. dagger. gaj 
camkano : touching the body with the knife 
to frighten a person. 4. revolver 


disruption within the gang. <hūtgām: 
affray, riot. 

room ; house : burglars. 2 illicit liquorshop. 
<qabba : tub, pan etc. 

gabba jhere asa : to survey the place of theft, 
gabbūbāj : burglar. gabbabaji : burglary. 
gabbabhar& : to rent à room for the purpose 
of gambling. gabbār bili: one who is 
pressed in through a closed door or window 
for thieving. 

gabbator : abortion : rowdies, 

gabbāy pelā : to hide. gabbāy pil jao: 
enter within the room or house. 

āmi gabbāy helechilum : I entered the room. 
pil and Relā for ‘to enter’ but the former is 
used for the 2nd. and 3rd. persons while 
the later always stands for the 1st person. 


a narrow thoroughfare : an alley. 

galtám&r : entering an alley. 

2. criminal's den. «gal&no : to make enter. 
Rohimer galtāy Saha thek nicce: Saha is 
attending Rahim's den. 

3. galtā : side pocket. galta bhara: to pick 
up small coins from side pocket.: pick- 
pocket's. 


poor: H, <gāddā: small hole. <khūnā: 
do. Descriptive similarity of the use. cf. E. 
be box in; inaor the hole: do, 
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gala, n. 


gàllà, n. 
gāhāk, g 


gãia, gāippā 


gilļi, n. 


gumcākkā, n. 


gulguliā, n. 
guldug, n. 
gecure, n. 
geda, n. 
genā, n. 


gothni, n. 


geen, n. 


gáyns, gaund, gana, n. 


ghatok, n. 


gharbandho 


bangle : snatchers’ <bala: do. du dajon 
gala : two bangles. 

a guarded room. <garta: cavity. 

a prostitute's patron : pimps’: H. <grahak : 
customer. 
waist. 2. long cotton bag tied around the 
waist; belt purse. 3 particular belt zone 
used for concealing money. «gBüt, gait: 
knot, tie. cf. colloquial B. tek. 

fountain pen. <gela: to devour; to 
swallow. 

a private car. <gopan: private. Any 
type of vehicle is a cēkkā, it may be 
train, tram, bus or small automobile. 

bomb : rowdies’.<guli: cartridge 

a dog: 8. «E. bull dog. 

gardener: s, <gach : tree. 

bomb: Bengali Muslims’. < /gada: to fill 
bomb < Vgedā : to fill 

a sister : eunuchs’. <£go$thī : lineage ; kin. 


& prostitute. gaenbheen : prostitute quarters. 
Connected U. W. gināi: wine. 


a hidden cavity inside the throat: pick 
pockets’. <gahan: deep. gaunā par lagale: 
keep inside the cavity in the throat. 

bomb. Connected U.W. gan : inside pocket 
of a coat. ganbāj : inside-pocket picker. 
broker engaged in selling girls for immoral 
trafic; girl-hunters: pimps’: c>s 
<match-maker. cf. Germ. Ammenmacher : 
girl-hunters. 

a prostitute when attending a visitor: 5. ; 
prostitutes’. 
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ghari, n. 
ghāti, n. 


ghurippa, v. 
ghurni, n. 
ghuri, n, 


ghoráno, v. 
ghorka, n. 
Tet V. 
gheuā, n. 


cakmā, v. 
cagmā, n. 


caddà, coddā, n. 


cappoki, n. 
campalu, n. 


carabaj, n. 


calti, v. 


wheel cap of a car; car-thieves'. 

a site fora proposed burglary. <sense of 
centre, 

to move about ; to loiter. <ghora: do. 
electric fan : B. 

a letter : convicts’. ghuri ofāno: to pass a 
letter outside the prison. cf. E. kite : do. 

to steal. <sarano: to remove. 

cākā ghorano : to steal a car or cycle. 
room < ghar: do. Used by the Dravidian 
burglars. 

to swallow anything to avoid 

detection. <dhok: do. 

a dog. : H. : onomatopoetic. cf. E. barker : 
dog l 

to bluff. c.>s.<camkāno: startled. 
wristwatch. burglars’ and pickpockets’. 
Connected with cakma. cagmā jinis: a 
dangerous thing. Used with a different 
connotation, e. g. cagmā jayga: Calcutta 
Police Head quarters at Lalbazar. 


a burglar. Used by the Muslims coming 
from East Bengal. cor+tā (the thief) 
>cor+dā> coddā or it may be from cara> 
cadda. capaibaj: cat burglar <carā: to 
climb, 

hidings. H. Onomatopoetic use. 

a pickpocket. B. c >s. <campat: slip off. 

well-dressed person. s. <catano: with the 


sense of dressing. 


to disperse the mob by throwing a gasbomb. 
Used by the robbers of W. B.<cause to 
quit, 
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calbaj, n. 
cakallas 
cāplā, n. 


camar, camor 


cama, n. 


cálu 


cit, n 


citta, n 


cauāni kamti 
chatnāi, n 


chalāno, v 


challā, n 


old shoelifter. H. Here shoes stand for 
walking. 

majlis ; merry-making: s. Beng. May be from 
cakrakar+-ullas or cak bédhe ullas: revelry. 
an associate : burglars'. H. 

«capo : going together. 

good looking. cāmorcašmā: good looking 
or new shoes. 2. good looking or fair girl, 
usually from fifteen to nineteen years old. 


C Ps «white. cf. Eng. bleached mort: do. 


bribe. khocarko kuch cāmā de: give some 

money to the police. 

2. stealing of luggage 3. a share from the 
customer of a prostitute: The last 
one is pimps’. . 

cāmāno : to pass stolen money. <kāmāno: 

to earn. 

theft committed quickly. 2. long term 

imprisonment: convicts’. Indicating clever 

and active sense. 

blade <scrap 2. candu, a preparation from 

hemp. <catcate, citcite : sticky. 

a person visiting a brothel only to be 

amused in the association of girls. <cif 

lāgā : to be intoxicated. cf. ānondokarā: to 
enjoy the non-mating association of girls. 

2. money 3. blade. 

eunuch. H. <joyani: vigour 

shoes: burglars’. <chota: to run 

to speak: s, rowdies. bila chalasna : don't 

talk nonsense. < balā: to say. 


necklace, ornaments, ring. It is after the 
analogy of kallà. 2, teenaged girl « chüri : 
a vulgar term for a young girl. 
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chāpā, n postal stamp: cheats’: Beng, Connected 
with the sense of stamped, 2. buttock: 
s. <pacha: do. It is a case of syllabic meta- 
thesis. 3. a woman. Here part ‘pacha’ 
stands for the whole. 
chépai: hip pocket. pickpockets’. 
<pāchāi : at the hip region. 

chaba, n a boy, an agent for sodomy, aging from 
fourteen to eighteen, cf E. birdie, baby : do. 
chābābāj : a sodomite, cf. E. bird-taker : do. 
chabki: a young girl, also a school or 
college girl behaving coquettishly. 2. a girl 
friend. s. Beng. chabkibaj: one who 
follows or teases a girl. chami, chābi: 
teenaged girl upto fourteen. Connected with 
chab& are chābki. chamia : a smart girl. H. 


charpoka, n - fiftynaye paise. Indicating diminutive money 
unit. 

chiltar, n snatcher «chintai: snatching. 

chetki, n cartridge. rowdies’, Beng. 


<chatra: do. " 
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Dravidic-Indo-Aryan Parallel Words 
Pranabesh Sinha Roy 


Borrowed words in Indo-Aryan fall into two categories: 1. 
Indian & 2. Extra-Indian. Words of extra-Indian origin 
began their invasions right from the  Old-Indo-Aryan times. 
They came from the languages of people with whom the 
Aryans came into touch like the Chinese, Greek, Persian, 
Arabs etc. For historical reasons Persian made another 
subsequent inroad to our New Indo-Aryan languages. 

Loan-words from Indian languages other than Indo-Aryan 
were almost inevitable acquisitions from speakers with whom 
the Aryans commingled. Though non-Aryans, they became 
part and parcel of Aryandom in a fusion of race, language 
and culture whence the composite Indian nation came into 
being. These Indian languages belong to the following language 
families :— 

1. Dravidian, 2. Austric, 3. Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto Chinese. 
Of these, the Dravidian has, perhaps, contributed vitally, the 
Austric or Kolarian speeches also have not inconsiderable 
share, while the Sino-Tibetan did not offer any very substantial 
amount save to a little extent to Assamese and some 
North-Eastern dialects of Bengali, I propose to deal with 
some likely Dravidic elements in Indo-Aryan. 


[A] Sanskrit-Tamil-Equations :— 


The following word-studies have been based on Monier- 
Williams! Sanskrit Englsh Dictionary for words lacking in 
Indo-European derivation, while Tamil words have been 
collected from the excellent Tamil Lexicon of Madras Univer- 
city, supplemented and supported by corresponding examples, 
whenever possible, from other Dravidian speeches particularly 
from Kittel’s Kannada Dictionary which very fully discusses 
Dravidic borrowed elements in Sanskrit. The possible Dravidic 
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origin of tbe following words have been tentatively advanced 

which, it is hoped, may lead up to a more detailed and 

systematic investigation that alone can  postulate the 

provenance with definite conviction. (Ta= Tamil, Te- Telugu, 

Kr=Kannada, M- Malayalam, Tu= Tulu, To—Todagu). 

kankata, katkatikā : comb, cf Ta. kankam, kankatakam; M. 
kangadam, k. kahkata— all denoting comb. 
(Beng. kākai, Hindi, kanghi (the aspiration 
is of interest), cf. Skt. jambh—. 


kankala : Skeleton cf. Ta. katkalam, but Mod. Greek 
kok«Aoy. 
kangu (ni) : a kind of Panic seed forming an article of 


food for the poor, cf. Ta. kahku. black millet, 
Panicum Indicum. 

kacakn : ill-disposed, wicked; intolerable ; difficult 
to be attained, cf. Ta & Te. kacaku—be 
unwilling, reluctant, have misgivings, show 
hesitancy. 

kacu, kacvi : plant with a bulbuous, esculent root. cf. Ta. 

kacavu, Te. kasavu, k. kasa, also Tamil, 

kaccu, kaca : garden let tuce (Beng. kacu). 


kacca : hem or end of a lower garment tucked 
into the girdle or waist-band, cf. Ta. kaccam, 
the end piece of a garment, kaccattam, 
folds in the garments of a Hindu (Beng. 
kāchā) strip of cloth worn over a man's 
private parts. (The same, root also con- 
veys a particular part of:a tortoise whence 
(cf. Beng. katha-big tortoise) kaccapa treated 
below. Also cf. Skt, kakga>MIA. kakkha> 
(Beng. kākh) with its variants kacc(h)a. 
kacchapa : tortoise, turtle. cf. Ta. kaccat, kaccam, 
; kaccapam—ibid. Ta. kaccap—k—katay— 
tortoise-shell. Skt. kamatha, kamathi-katta. — 
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kaccu : itch, scab, cf. Ta. kaccai, scar, cicatrice (E. 
Beng. khausana) Beng, kho$: a kind of 
excessively itchy sore. 


kaficuka : a close fitting dress for upper part of the 
body ; armour, mail; bodice. cf. Ta. kaccu, 
Te kaccu, kurukh-gujji: a coat of mail a 
kind of corset. 


kaījaka : with variants kafijana, kafijala, and aspirated 
khafijana—a kind of bird, Gracula Religiosa. 
cf. Ta kaficatam—king crow, pied wagtail. 


kata : to surround, encompass, cover or screen, Ta. 
kit-ibid (See below). 


kata, kat : to go; a twist of straw or grass; temples of 
an elephant ; (at the end of some compounds) 
much, excessive; a corpse; a bier, bed, 
place where dead bodies are burnt or buried. 
These varied meanings conveniently centre 
round two simple phonemes 'k' & ‘t’. cf. 
Ta. kata, Te. kada (tsu), Ma. kāda, Tu. kada : 
to pass through, traverse, cross, proceed, 
pass (time, cloud). Ta. Kafa: to exceed. 
excel, surpass, transcend; kattanam, Ka. 
kattana ; building (Skt. pra-ko8fha, Beng. kotha, 
Hindi kothri), doolie, litter, bier. Ta. katam, a 
corpse, burning or burial ground ; elephant's 
temple. 


kataka : string; ornamental ring on elephant's task 
(cf. Beng. kadā): bracelet of gold or shell etc. ; 
link of a chain ; side or ridge of a hill, house 
or dwelling, circle, zone ; metropolis ; army. 
(cf. Oriya 'kafaka'). Ta. katam: rope; 
katakam, katayan : armlet, circle, ring, shield; 
army ; fortified wall; mountain side or ridge 
of a hill troops of elephants. Also Ta. 
kattakan : artistic design ; decoration, 
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katakola 


vessel, spittoon. cf. Ta. kafakal, bucket, 
cylindrical vessel. (Hindi katorā), Can ghata 
(Beng. ghadā) be cognate ? 


katankata (also katakata and katātaūka) : an epithet of Šiva or 


katankateri 


katana 


katambarā 


katāha 


Gaņeša. cf. Ta. kaitatanka: elephant's temple; 


"kattankam : battle-axe of Siva ; kattankan : 


iva who carries a battle-axe. 


turmeric. cf. Ta. kaķam: turmeric & kateri; 
tree turmeric. An example of polyglottism 


is met with in the Sanskrit translation— 


compound ‘kanketeri’ meaning ‘turmeric’. 


roof or thatch of a house. The Dravidian 
kat/kut—base has yielded many words relating 
to ‘abode’, 'house'—some of which have been 
discussed above. cf. also Ta. katakāl: ex- 
cavated space for the foundation of a building: 
katampu--household, family relations, kuti 
(kai), kutical, kuticai &c., with congeneric 
Sanskrit words kuta—, kutira, kugikà, kufun- 
gaka, kutumba (relatives), kudya. Hindi 
kothi, Beng. kuthi, kūde (with spontaneous 
nasalisation which, incidentally, has nasalised 


ktide—idle, by analogy). 


a medicinal plant; also katu-rohini [ cf. Ta. 
katuro (ki) ni]: Helleforus Niger. cf. Ta. 
katu-maram : medicinal Chebulic Myrobalam, 
Strychnine tree. Ta. katar-koķi (Skt. katu, 
bitter)—a bitter medicinal herb. Perhaps we 
have here in the Skt.—barā, the Dravidian 
J/ver=root? Also cf. Skt. kpkarā: long 
pepper with Ta & Te kakari-ibid. 


frying pan ; young female buffalo whose horns 
are just appearing. So also kafaka=pan, 
pot. cf. Ta. katāy. Ka. kadayi. Te. kataram : 
cauldron, Ta. katakam: brass boiler. Tu. 
kata: shallow iron boiler (Beng. ‘caju’ by 


` kaķu 


kafola 


katvara ' 


kattara . 


kathina 
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palatalisation?) ; young he-buffalo: Beng. 


„ (dialectal) kādā, he-buffalo. Ma. kidāvu, Ta. 


katā-k-kanru, the last element almost echoing 


' the dialectical Bengali form. 


€ 


pungent, bitter; disagreeable; fierce; hot, 
envious; sharp. cf. Ta. kaķu, Ma. kadu: 
throb as from a sting, venomous bite, to ache 
be highly seasoned, pungent, be angry, poison, 
bitterness; thorn--all emanating from the 
idea of something ‘unpleasant’; cf. the re- 
duplicated form katu-katu, as well as katukam, 
kaķuka. Ma. kaduhu: Indian mustard (Hindi 
kadua tel-mustard oil). In Dravidian ‘katu’ 
also means ‘to detest’, abhor, dislike in its 
basic sense, taken over by Sanskrit, cf. 
Beng. kada-strong, pungent and its palatalised 
variant cada. 


pungent iyoni man of an inferior and 
degraded tribe. . 


despised. Ta. katai, Te. & Ma. kada, Ka, & Tu. 
kade, all signifying a degraded person, man 
of low caste, 


a weapon, a dagger. cf. Ta. kattari. Te. katari : 
cross-hilted dagger. Also Trident of Šiva, 
New Indo-Aryan kātāri, katan, „kat (to cut). 
Prakritism katt has perhaps been Sanskri- 
tised into »/kart, though we have Slavonic 
kartus (Lithuanian) in the sense of ‘cutting.’ 
(cf. Hemacandra's Dešīnāmamālā-kattarī- 
a knife : II. 4, cf. Skt. /krt) 


: hard, stiff, inflexible, violent ; an earthen vessel 


for cooking. cf, Ta. katirnam, hardness, firm- 
ness, cruelty ; difficulty. Incidentally we may 
note the Greek kógivos and Latin catinum 
in the same sense, 
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kathera 


kathora, kathola : 


kambula 


kam 


kakubh 


frat fa) 
kakubhā ( Vedic) 


kakkaķa (Vedic) : 


kanka : 


a needy or distressed man, a pauper. cf. Ta. 
katfar-unfortunate man destined to suffer. 
hard, solid, stiff, cruel, severe (also kathina 
g. v.) cf. Ta. kaķuran: hardness, severity, 
solidity,cruelty Often, we may note in passing, 
the Dravidian counterpart happens to bea 
noun ina more or less abstraction whereas 
OIA goes in more for the qualitative adjective, 
as can be seen also in 'kathina' above. 
Can this be an indication of the mental 
characteristic of their speakers ? 

name of the eighth Yoga. Ta. Ibid. But 
according to Monier-Williams < Arabic qabl. 
(not used in the conjugational tenses) : to 
wish, desire, love, have sexual intercourse 
with, cf. Ta. k&hkai Te. kaka. Ka. kanke: 
heat, feverishness,  pyrexia, Ta. kānkicai: 
desire <skt. (à) kāhkgā : yearning, longing. 


: peak or summit, hump on bull. 


peak, region or quarter as east, west etc. 
Terminalia Arjuna. Cf. Ta. kakuttu: bump, 


kakupam: Terminalia tomentosa; region, 
any of the eight points of the compass. (We 
may note, however, Latin cacūmen <*cacud- 
men). I 


a' species of animal, a kind of bird. Cf Ta. 
kakkaturan, Ma. kakatuva : cockatoo. also 
Obtaining in many languages, There is a 
strong suspicion of onomatopoetic origin 
for the word. 


a heron (a bird of prey ? ) cf. Ta. kankanam- 
Te. kamkanamu, kamka, a water fowl. Ta. 
kankam, kahku: eagle, common kite. Also 
Skt, kankeru ::a kind of crow. (Beng. kšk, 
Can ‘kak’ be a de-nasalised variant rather 
than an echo-word of the brid’s cry ? ) 
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[B] Some Dravidian Suspects in NIA. vocabulary : 


Ta. kacakku. Ma. kaáakku: to rub; soften as cow’s udder ; 
squeeze as lemon. Beng. ghasā (Skt. ghar$aņa), ghasdāna, 
ghastāna ; kac(h)lana—all conveying ‘rubbing’, squeezing. Also 
Ta. kacakkal: crushing, bruising between the fingers or hands. 


Ta. kaccal-—āttam : strife, quarrel. Beng. kacal: quarrel ; 


kac-kaci. 


Ta. kaccal. Ka. kacca: very tender, unripe or green fruit. 


I-Ar. kācā 


green ; raw. 

Ta. kaca: to taste bitter. Beng. kaga, Skt. kagāya, Pali 
kasata : bitter, acrid. 

Ta. kacaga?: base, wicked, low minded, Beng. kucute. Also 
we have Ta. kaccatà <kaccara: baseness, meanness, knavery. 
One is tempted to connect it with NIA. kaccara, khacda 
(slang for a wicked fellow). 


Dr. adam 


E 
t 


(Beng), kaccā (Hindi), kancà (Oriya) etc. 


depth ( < Jà&d: to be deep): land; cf. 
malayaļam, malay&ran (Skt. malaya < Dr. mala- 
mountain, Ma, & Ta. malei) where alam] 
ārma>āļ=to possess; mountain region. cf. 
Beng. ādā meaning both 'depth of water' 


. as well as land' and opposed to water. 


Ta. cilai, Ma. cilikka, Te. cel&gu, Ka. kele, sele : to sound, roar, 


Ta. kuruti 


Ta, kūgu 


noise. cf. Beng. cellàna-to shout out loudly 
and noisily. 


blindness ; kurutan : blindman, kuruti: blind- 
woman, Tu, kuruge : blind. cf. Beng. kurute, 
in the translation-compound kānā-kurute 
totally blind. 


bud; kora: first sprout: korgari, Beng. 
kūdi: bud, kodā-tender sprout of bamboo. 
(cf. Skt. kuķmala-bud). Within the same base- 
formation we have Ta. kuļai: tender, leaf, 
sprout ; to shoot, koļuntu: tender twig, 
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tendril; kolumat=freshness as of shoots. 
cf, Skt. Beng. kali (kā): tender twig or shoot 
of plants. 


Ta. kaļul : to be agitated, turbid; Kaluli: puddle. cf. 
Skt. kalusa, Beng. ghol (8) <Skt. ghora, turbid. 


Ta. kaļavu : deception; kalla: deceit. cf. Beng. kal(l)a, 
chalā-kalā :—deceptive gestures. But are. 
chalā, chalana variants thereof ? 


Ta. kīru : to slit, tear, scratch, cut. Te. ciru: to slice, 
Ma. kiru, Ka. rind, Gondi, kir: wound (Mtlso : kithre : to 


gira, Tu kipu : split wood-reminding one of Skt. kufhara: 
ape) Ta—kuni: to split, scratch. We have 
roots like cirā, cerà : to split, cid : a rift, split, 
korā=to scratch out kernel of fruits, kuruni, 
insttument for scratching out in Bengali. 
Can the word ciruņi, comb, be a cognate 
word ? l 


Ta. koda : hallow vessel, Cf. Beng. kēde, hollow vessel, 
ss The Dravidian root kuļ, be hollow, Burrow 
says, has given a family of words: Dr, 
kuņda : a hole in the ground, pit; pond; pot, 
pitcher. Also konda, guņdi; hole, pit of 
the stomach. cf. Skt. kunda : well, pit, hallow ; 
nābhi-kuņģa, navel. Beng. gčd navel, the 
companion words kéd, küdi going with hadi 
and bh&d: pot, cf. Hindi kulh£, pot. 


Undoubtedly most of the borrowed elements appertain to 
objects which the Aryans first came across on the soil of India 
and for which naturally they had no designations in their speech. 
Many place-names are of indigenous origin as well. Bengali 
pada «Skt. pal, signifying a particular quarter of a community’, 
the word-hāķi in place names like nai-hati, kāmār-hāti—I do not 
know if they have anything to do with hAata(ka): market 
(place) ; the word pat(f)i also denoting 'a section or quarter' as 
in Sindurta-patti in Calcutta, Sakhüripatti at Dacca have 
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Dravidic equivalents in Ta. pedu as suffix to village names, 
petti, a suburb: padus, padi a place, settlement: „pages, 
settle down; potti: a ford for a cattle, a Pound ; a small 
village ; Ka. hatti, eg. Dimhatty area. 

I close with a note of warning, however, that in our quest 
of borrowings the path is set with various pitfalls. The mere 
identical look and ring of words do not, by any means, convey 
the true etymology, and since the Aryan-Dravidian inter-change 
was natural it is difficult, unless fully. substantiated by. 
scientific linguistic tests to pronounce any ultimatum in a: 
branch of knowledge like -philology - which, after all, being a 
human science, is subject to vagaries. 


Compound Verbs in Jaisi's Padmavata* 





Ramesh Mathur 


The evolution and establishment of compound verbs is a distinct 
characteristic of the New Indo-Aryan languages. The present 
frequent use ofthe compound verbs can easily be traced back 
to the earlier stages of the development of the NIA languages. 
The language of Padmāvata', composed in the early 16th century, 
by Malik Muhammad Jaisi, a well known Sufi poet, definitely 
contributes to the historical study of the compound verbs in the 
NIA languages. The Old Kosali language of ‘Ukti-Vyakti- 
Prakarana’ (UVP) by Pandita Damodara, belonging to the first 
half of the 12th century, has the rudimentary elements of 
compound verbs such as karana caha 12/26 ‘wishes to do’, lai-lai 


pala 11/18 ‘ran away with’ etc. (See UVP Linguistic study by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, P. 66). Awadhi, the language of 
Jaisi’s Padmāvata, is also belonging to the same lineage of Old 
Kosali language of UVP. But during the intermediary period 
the language had brought large variety of compound verbs 
under its fold. 

The compound verbs are formed by combining two. some» 
times more than twoverbs. One member of the compound 
verb communicates the main idea and the other functions as an 
| auxiliary, to modify the nature of the action or state. Though 
the second member of the compound usually has its independent 
semantic value in the language, but in a compound verb it 
merges its identity, completely or partially, with the main verb 
and so "the two parts combined, form one idea" as so 
approprietly being put by Dr. S. K. Chatterji, in Origin and 
Development of Bengali Language, p. 1049. 

The numerical strength of the subsidiary verbs, found in 
Padmāvata, is restricted but it has enriched the language in 


* Examples are from, Pananya by Śri Vāsudeva Sarana 
Agarawala’s edition. 
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expression and has provided an alternative to the fast dying 
out inflected conjugation pattern of Old Indo-Aryan language. 
The subsidiary verbs used in the text, with the main verbs, 
express various aspects ofan action or state such as Intensive, 
Completive, Potential Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive, 
Progressive, Staticaletc. The following are the verbs used as 
subsidiary verbs to form compound verbs:— aba ‘to come’, 
uthaba ‘to rise, calaba ‘to move’, cahaba or cahaba ‘to wish, 
jāba ‘to go’, dēba ‘to give’, paraba ‘to fall’, paraba ‘to be able to’, 
pavaba ‘to obtain, to be allowed to, to be able to’, baighaba ‘to 
sit’, rahaba ‘to remain, to live’, rākhaba ‘to keep’, lagaba ‘to 
begin, to appear’, léba ‘to take’, sakaba ‘to be able to”. 

These subsidiary verbs are combined with the main verbs, 
which are eitherin the absolutive participle form or in the 
infinitive form or in the participle form and accordingly these 
may be divided into the following four classes :— 

(1) The main verb inthe absolutive participle form e. g. 
cali 31 ‘came down", uri ga ‘flew away’, 

(2) The main verb inthe infinitive form e. g. dekhai lage 
‘began to look’, jarai lāgā ‘began to burn’. 

(3) The main verb in the present participle form e. g. 
pukārata rahi ‘kept on crying’, jarata rahai ‘keeps on burning’, 

(4) The main verb in the past participle form e. g. carhü āvai 
‘he is advancing’, calf āvabī ‘they have come along’. 

These four types of the main verbs, in combination with the 
subsidiary verbs, modify their significance into the following 
aspects :— l 


A. Intensive and Completive. F, Desiderative. 

B. Abilitive or Potential. G. Continuative, 

C. Inceptive. H. Progressive. 

D. Permissive. I. Statical. 

E. Acguisitive. J. Proximātive (i. e. 


| imminent futurity). 

(A) Intensive and Completive aspect is expressed by com- 
pounding one of the subsidiary verbs, with the main verb, which 
is found to be in the absolutive participle form, which is identical 
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with its root form. The subsidiary verbs found used are as 
follows : 


A. 1. 


āba 'to come', partially retains its own meaning, while 
showing completive as wellas intensive aspect e.g. jaba 
lagi raja chūķa na āvā 618/3 ‘until the king is released’, 
saravara sžvari hamsa cali ae 347/6 ‘remembering the 
lake, swans have come down’, utari au 371/1 ‘come down’ 
nisari a€ 607/3 ‘came out”, 


uthaba ‘to rise’, expresses suddenness of an action e.g., 
utha rõi hà gyana so khēvā 121/2 ‘he wept out, “Alas, I 
have lost the knowledge", jagi uthīū 197/9 ‘I woke up’, 
utha jari 489/1 ‘blazed up i. e. got angry’. 

jaba ‘to go’, indicates completion with intensive aspect.- 
It is very frequently found in our text e.g. dui ghata 
mili ēkai hoi jāhī 339/7 "as two hearts, having united; 
become one’, khai ga 262/8 ‘has eaten up’, chapi ga 283/5 
‘has hidden’ cali gaeu 455/4 ‘went away’, baithi gaeu 497/9 


‘sat down’, lai jai 626/7 T take away”. 


céba ‘to give’, denotes completion of an action ‘for 
some one else’ e.g., 

kahi kai suai chari dai pati 230/1 ‘having said this, the 
parrot unfastened the letter’, aratha daraba saba dei 
bahai 320/5 ‘he throws away all his wealth and property’, 
jarāi dinha 335/6 ‘burnt down’, chari deü 533/7 ‘I will 
give up’. 

paraba ‘to fall’, expresses ‘suddenness or chance’, 
e. g, cahü khāda chitaki pari vaha agi 365/5 ‘that fire 
spread (suddenly) in all the four quarters’, uri paraü 
366/7 ‘I fly away’, samujhi para 398/5 ‘it appeared”. 
baithaba ‘to sit’, pure intensive, very rarely used, 
e.g., kāvala mājha janu kēsari qithi/jOobana huta so 
gāvāi bathi 322/7 ‘She appeared pale like the filament 
in the centre of a lotus, she has lost the youth she 
once had’. - 

léba ‘to take, denotes completive aspect also, eg., 
magi Iēhu kachu bhikbyg khēli anata kah( hohu 218/9 
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‘Ask for some alms and go roving elsewhere’, küpi 
kāpi maraü lehi hari jīū 454/4 ‘I am dying from 
shivering, it takes away my life’ (note the invert 
Order), bhari mūha linha 494/7 ‘has filled up (his) 
mouth’, lēhi karhi 631/6 ‘drag out’ (inverted order). 

(B) Abilitive or Potential compound verbs are formed by 
adding, paraba ‘to be able’, pavaba ‘to be able’ and sakaba 
‘to be able’ as subsidiary verbs to the absolutive participle 
form, used as the main verb. The abilitive aspect is also 
expressed by the subsidiary verb jaba ‘to go’, when 
combined with the past participle form. It forms a kind of 
impersonal passive. ' 


B. l. paraba 'to be able' e.g., ghatatahi ghatata khīna bhā 
kahai na pāraū kāhu 172/9 'I have been consumed by 
gradual wasting, I cannot tell anyone’, puni kata mīcu, 
ko mārai pārā 216/6 "What is death to him? Who 
can slay him’, sahai na para 439/6 ‘could not bear", 
métai para 537/7 ‘could efface, gahai na pars 590/7 
‘They could not hold him’. 

B. 2. pavaba ‘to be able’, eg., camdana rahai na pāvai samga 
337/4 "The sandal paste cannot remain with them’, pāvē 
hēri 256/9 (inverted form) ‘able to search’, āchari jahā 
Imdra pai rāvā/auru jo sunai na dekhai pāvā 489/5 "Where 
nymphs are, only Indra may enter there, and if anyone 
could hear about her but could not see her’. 


B. 3. sakaba ‘to be able’, occurs very frequently, e.g, uhai 
sāvāri sakai asa raja 48/2 ‘only such a king can decorate 
it’, sahi na sakahu 323/3 ‘you cannot bear’, sakesi na sētha 
nibāhi 401/8 ‘He could not endure company’, dekhi na 
sakai 464/4 ‘She cannot see’, chui sakai 480/9 ‘can touch’, 
pahūci na sakā 572/6 ‘could not reach’. 

B. 4. jāba 'to go', denotes ability to do an act, e.g., 

hēri na jāi 16/6 ‘cannot be seen’, sabi na jài 172/2 ‘cannot 

be borne’, kahi na jāi biraha kai jhārā 365/3. "The sotrow 

of separation cannot be described in words, jahí na 
kárhe 444/7 ‘could not be withdrawn’, meti na jai kāla kj 

5 - ; 
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gharī 646j2 "The hour of the fate cannot be effaced 
(cancelled)'. 


B. 5.. aba ‘to come’, similar sense is expressed, e.g., 
pahiri jarāū thaürhi bhau barani na vai bbāu 297/8 
‘Having put on, bejewelled ornaments she was standing 
and the style of her pose cannot be described.’ 


(C) Inceptive compound verbs are formed with the help 
of the subsidiary verbs ligaba ‘to begin’? and calaba ‘to 
move’, which is combined with a main verb in the infinitive 
form in -ai, which is usually an inflected form, e.g., 


C. 1. lagaba ‘to begin to...’ e.g, sakala dēvatā dékhai lage 
190/2 ‘All the dieties began to look’, jarai hati -läga 206/7 
'I began to burn’, binau Karahi raja sati lāgē 276/2 (inter- 
vened by many words) ‘began to make requests to the 
king’, bujhavai lagi 403/I ‘began to comfort’, läge marai 
632/3 (inverted form) “They began to die’. 


C. 2. calaba ‘to move’, used as a subsidiary with an absolutive 
participle also denotes the beginning of an action. Cf. 
Modern Hindi adhéra ho cala "darkness began to creep 
in. 
dekhi sigara anūpa bidhi biraha calā taba bhāgi 298/8 
'On seeing her matchless adornments, separation then 
fled away’, régi calf 345/3 ‘began creeping’, chiri calā 
hiradaj dai daht 620/6 ‘Having given burning in the heart, 
he left her behind’, hoi cala 639/4 ‘began to become’. 

(D) Permissives are formed with the subsidiary verb deba 
‘to give’, combined with the main verb in inflected infini- 
tive form, to denote 'to permit to, to let to’, e.g., 

düruna sasura na avai dehl 60/7 ‘the stern fathers-in-law 
would not allow us to come’, rahai déhu jaü garha tara 
mele 222/7 'let them remain, if they, have assembled beneath 
the fortress’, ko khólai ko bolai dei 534/6 ‘who will release 
it? who will allow you to speak ?' 

(E). Acguisitives are the exact converse of the Permissive 


and aré formed in the same way, only by substituting p&vaba 
"to get’ for deba ‘to give’, e.g., 
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kö dékhai pāvai vaha nāgū 115/7 ‘Who can be allowed 
to see that serpent’, pavana na pāvai samcarai 169/8 ‘where 
the wind is not allowed to enter (move)’, chuvai na pāvai 
291/8 "not allowed to touch’, thira hoi rahai na pāvai ko! 
522/6 ‘none was allowed to remain idle (motionless)'. 


(F) Desideratives are formed with a main verb in infini- 
tive—ai or in past participle form, combined with the verb 
cahaba or cahaba ‘to wish', as a subsidiary verb. A most 
significant fact of this compound verb is that the subsidiary 
retains its meaning and considering this looseness of the 
compound verb, it hardly comes in the category of a genuine 
verbal compound. (A sense of immediate futurity is also 
expressed with these subsidiary verbs, which is discussed under 
Proximative aspect) tehi para biraha jarüi kai cahai udavat 
jhola 83/8, "Padumāvati' edited by Laksmi Dhar but 'Pada- 
māvata', VSA edition 351/9, has... cahai uravā..i.e. LD has 
infinitive form and VSA has past participle form, 'On that, 
separation, having consumed (her), wishes to blow away her 
ashes’, cahai ura 176/3 ‘wishes to fly’, cāhai piya hana 464/3 
‘wishes to kill her husband’ (intercepted by piya), auru jo 
kinha cahai so hoi 537/2 ‘And whatever he wishes to do, that 
happens’. | 


(G) Continuative aspect is expressed when the main verb 
in the present participle form is combined with the subsidiary 
verbs rahaba ‘to remain’, and rākhaba ‘to keep’ with the 
absolutive form, e.g. 


G. 1. rahaba ‘to remain,’ koili bhai pukarata rahi 358/6 1 have 
become a Koel and kept on crying’, kāpata rahahī 479/5 
‘they keep on shivering’, jarata rahai 494/2 ‘he keeps on 
burning’. 

G. 2. rakhaba ‘to keep’ kuhti kuhū koila kari rakha 29/5 ‘the 
koel keeps on cooing’. (see: kubā kuhü kai kdila rakha 


‘the cuckoo went on cooing’, Evolution of Awadhi by Dr. 
Baburam Saksena p. 298.) 


(H) Progressive aspect is conveyed with the combination 
of the present participle and jaba ‘to go’ e.g., 
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jiyana kt gharī ghatata niti jahi 371/7 ‘The moments of 
life are ever diminishing’, ghatata niti jai 354/6 ‘shrinking 
daily.’ 

(I) Statical aspect denotes motion, while in the act or state 
of doing anything. They are formed by combining a verb of 
motion witha present participle, which is actually adverbial, 
e,g., (See ‘A Grammar of the Hindi Language’ by Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg). 


avā mamcha kara karata ahbré 390/I ‘he came hunting, 
for fish’, mégha ghata jasa garajata ae 497/I ‘like black 
clouds they came, thundering’, carhi so sīghāsana 
jhamakata cali 612/6 ‘she mounted the royal litter and 
went radiating brightness’. kahata calé 622/5 ‘they 
setforth, saying’. ` 


(J) Prozimative aspect (ie. showing imminent futurity) 
is identical in formation with the  Desiderative. In the 
language of Jaisi, while the difference in expression may be 
understood by the context and not by the form, whereas 
in Modern Hindi the distinction is shown by two different 
forms, e.g., 


Desiderative aspect with infinitive form combined with 
cāhnā ‘to desire’, e.g., vaha hāsnā cāhtā hai ‘he desires 
to laugh’. And the proximative with past participle 
form combined with cāhnā, e.g, vaba hāsā cahta hai, 
‘He is about to laugh’. Jāisī e.g, aju kālhi bhā cahia 
asa sapane ka sájoga 198/9 ‘this is about to happen today 
or tomorrow, such is the forecast of your dream’, lagai 
cahai amga mohi chaya (LD35/6) ‘an eclipse is about to 
seize my limbs', cahai bēlā 481/3 'about to speak”, aju 
kalhi cahai garha tūtā 536/7 ‘today or tomorrow the 
. fortress is about to be broken’. 


Verbs Compounded With Substantives : "When a substan- 
tive in combination with a verb loses its functional independence 
to express a single verbal idea, is then called a Nominal 
Compound. Following are the verbs most frequently found 
to be combined with substantives, in this text :-aba ‘to come’, 
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karaba ‘to do’, khaba ‘to eat’, deba ‘to give or issue’, léba ‘to 
take’, lāgaba ‘to attach’, hoba ‘to be’, 


A. 


B. 


OnE 


aba ‘to come’. e.g, disķi na ava 372/2'was not seen” 
(Passive), iva mohi lājā 640/1' I felt ashamed’, 

karaba ‘to do’ is the most frequent used verb in the text, 
e. g., anhānu-297/2 ‘to bathe’, &dara-66/3 ‘to respect’, 
arati-‘to do oblation’, 4sa-313/5 ‘to hope’, upāsu-414/7 ‘to 
fast’, uthauni-630/7 ‘to attack’, kalola-519/5 ‘to sport’. 
kiripā-257/9 ‘to show compassion to’, kēli-339/8 'to play’, 
khoja-295/3 ‘to search’, gamana-127/1 ‘to go’, garaba-81/3 
‘to proud,’ gianu-8/1 ‘to know’, chara-558/4 ‘to cheat’, 
chapa-329/5 ‘to print’, jajhu-122/1 ‘to fight’, dadavata- 
577/6 ‘to salute’ paisāru-191/1 ‘to enter’, payana-372/4 ‘to 
setoff',, pirīta-123/1 ‘to love’, puküra-310/5 ‘to appeal’, 
pūjā-568/6 ‘to worship’, binati-565/3 ‘to pray', bināsa-86/9 
‘to destroy’, biyaha-519/3 ‘to marry’, bisaramu-567/2 ‘to 
rest’, bhēga-336/6 ‘to enjoy’, maya-211/7 ‘to be kind’, 
merau-408/1 ‘to unite’, ras0i-540/8 ‘to cook’, raju-287/5 
‘to rule’, r5dana-70/2 ‘to weep’, lobha-78/7 ‘to covet’, 
sadha-619/9 ‘to long for’, sigāru-292/2 ‘to dress’, sēva-502/1 
"to serve’. 

khaba ‘to eat’, a solitary instance has been found in the 
whole text, e. g., dara khaba 69/2 ‘to be afraid”. 

deba ‘to give’, e.g, aesu-140/4 ‘to order’, anhana-328/8 
‘to bathe (someone else)’ Transitive use., adara-344/4 ‘to 
honour’, utara-490/3 ‘to answer’, sobha-598/6 ‘to display 
beauty’, dékhai-612/5 ‘to be seen’ (It is the combination 
of an abstract noun, derived from verb). 


-paraba ‘to fall’, e. g, dīthi pat! 201/3 ‘came into view’. 


lēba ‘to take’, e. g., sāsa leba 98/1 ‘to breathe’. 

lagaba ‘to attach’ and lāba ‘to set’, e.g. risa lāgaba 268/9 ‘to 
be angry’, jhari lai 630/1 ‘to rain continuously as in storm’. 
hoba ‘to be’ also forms a large number of compounds, 
e. g,. asta~67/3 ‘to set’, abhimana-179/3 ‘to be proud’, ujāri- 
360/8 ‘to be deserted’, chēhu-295/5 ‘to feel compassion’, 
thapha-556/2 ‘to stand’, pāra-202/4 ‘to cross’, hulāsu-279/2 


. to be happy’. 


Reduplication in the Tibetan Language 
Birendra Nath Mukherji 


In the examples, all Tibetan Syllables are printed in the Roman Script. 
Spellings are given first, pronunciations and meanings in English within ( ) 
and [] respectively. 


Types of Reduplication 


In the Tibetan Language, reduplication is of three types. They 
. are as follows :— 
(a) Simple Reduplication. 
In this type of reduplication, a monosyllable (monosyllabic 
word) is reiterated to form one word. 
Example: tan-tan (1€-t&) [certain] 


(b) Compound Reduplication. 
In this type of reduplication, component syllables of a 
word are repeated to form one word. 
Example: ga-le-ga-le (ka-le ka-le) [slowly] 
(c) Double Reduplication. 
In this type of reduplication, two different simple redupli- 
cated words are compounded to form one word. 
Example: khag-khag-so-so (kha-kha so-so) [separate 
i parts, different) 


Orthographic and Orthoepic Changes 


In the Tibetan Language, reduplication of syllable is either 
partial or complete :— 

(a) Partial type occurs both in simple and compound 
reduplications. 

X1) In.partial and simple types, two syllables do not 
remain identical and there are both orthographic and 
orthoepic changes in the second syllable. The change is from 
a> iu, e OF o. 

Examples : (i) rab-rib (rab-rib) [mist] 
(ii) khrag-khrug (thak-thuk) [complicate] 
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(ii) sang-seng (sang-seng) [hiding place, 
crevice] 
(iv) gtsang-gtsong (tsang-tsong) [awry] 

(2) In partial and compound reduplications, there are 
both orthographic and orthoepic changes in the repeating 
syllables. In the first syllable, the change is from a>u oro 
and in the second syllable the change is from a>e. If, how- 
ever, the second syllable ends in ior e, then the repeating 
second syllable remains unaltered. 


Examples: (i) mal-la-mul-le (me-la mu-le) [lukewarm] 
(ii) chhag-ga-chhog-ge (chha-ga chho-ge) 
[medley] 
Git) ha-ri-hu-ri (ha-ri hu-ri) [hasty action] 
(iv) ha-be-ho-be (ha-bi ho-bi) (to gobble] 
(b) Complete reduplication occurs in simple and compound 
reduplications and there-is neither orthographic nor orthoepic 


change. Examples cited in types of reduplication are instances 
of this group. 


Grammatical Classes of Words 
In the Tibetan Language, reduplicated words may be noun, 
pronoun, adjective and adverb. 

Examples :— 

Gi) Noun-khrung-khrung (thrung-thrung) [crane] 

(ii) Pronoun—su-su (su-su) [who] 
(iii) Adjective—leb-leb (leb-leb) [flat] 
(iv) Adverb—mtshams-mtshams (tsham-tsham) [occasionally] 


Functions 


In the Tibetan Language, reduplicated words perform amongst 
others one of the following important functions :— 
(a) Completion of an incomplete syllable, 


Example: rtsi (tsi) [mouse] an incomplete syllable forms 
a word rtsi-rtsi (tsi-tsi) [mouse] by reduplication. 


J 
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(b) Naturalisation of a foreign word. 
Example: had (he) [shoe] is a Chinese word forms had-had. 
(he-he) [shoe] by reduplication. U 
(c) Change of meaning. 
Examples: (i) jo (jo) [venerable] forms a word jo-jo 
l (jo-jo) [elder brother] by reduplication. 
(ii) ma (ma) [mother] forms a word ma-ma 
(ma-ma) [nurse] by reduplication. 
(iii) krog (tok) [life, strength] forms a word 
krog-krog (tok-tok) [hasty, restless, gaudy] 
by reduplication, 


(d) Contemptuous in psychological tone. 
Example: kyang-kyong (kyang-kyong) [lazy] 
(e) In case of interrogative pronouns, reduplication 
means plurality. 
Example: khyod-su-yen (khyó su-yi) [Who are you ? 
l Singular] . 
khyod-su-su-yen (khy6 su-su yi) [Who are you ? 
Plural] 
(f) Augmentation of adjectives. 
Eximple: kyog-kyog (kyok-kyok) [very crooked]. 
(g) Formation of nouns and adjectives, 


(i) Formation of a noun from a noun. 
Example: jo-po (jo-po) [elder brother] 
jo-jo (jo-jo) . [do] 
(ii) Formation of an adjective from an adjective. 
Example: kyar-po (kyar-po) [flat] l 
kyar-kyar (kyar-kyar) [flat] 


Aspiration and Deaspiration in Dakhinhi 
| Om Prakash Srivastava a 


Aspiration and deaspiration are the important ' phenomena 
 attested in almost all the NIA languages. A detailed account 
of these phenomena has been given by Jules Bloch and Dr. 
Chatterjee. (ODBL. $ 236-243. pp. 437-445). In this paper 
I would discuss the phenomena of aspiration ani deaspiration 
as they are attested.in Dakhini. This language has been 
separated from its other sister NIA languages to far south in 
Deccan, in a non-Áryan surrounding. My analysis is based 
upon the two works, viz. SABRAS and KUTUB MUSTARI, of 
Mulla Wajhī, the great Sufi poet and prose writer of Dakhini. | 


Aspiration 


F 


In all the NIA languages we find.that in quite a good number 
of words the phenomenon of aspiration is attested, though their 
OIA counterparts do not show any trace of aspiration. It has 
been suggested that the aspiration in such cases appears. due 
to the contamination with other forms, and a vague sense of 
onomatopoeia is also responsible for this phenomenon. In 
Dravidian languages, i.e., in Tamil, in Malayāļam, in Kannada 
and in Telugu, the stops Ze slightly aspirated when pronounced. 
It has also been suggested that this Dravidian tendency has 
influenced, to some extent, the tendency of aspiration in MIA 
and NIA languages. (ODBL. § 236. p. 438). Dakhini having 
a very.close association with the Dravidian languages, might 
have imbibed this tendency from the neighbouring languages. . 

Following are the special features of aspiration in Dakhinī: 

1. Aspiration in the interior ofa word. This tendency is 
regularly attested in the language. In such instances we get 
aspiration in words where there is a conjunct with sibilant as 





1. KUTUB MUSTARĪ and SABRAS were completed in 
1610 and 1636 A. D. respectively. | 
i | 
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one of the members in the body of the word. In MIA the 
conjunct is assimilated, In the development of the word, from 
MIA to NIA, the metathesis of the aspirated sound takes 
place. This results in the initial aspiration in Daknint. Thus, 
the word phattar 'stone' (as in phattar pighale- 'the stone 
melts. SR.p.7.; wo àdmi nal phattar- 'he(is) not man but 
stone’, SR. p. 12.) goes back to OIA prastara-, which in MIA 
becomes patthara> Hind! patthar, Beng. pātbūr etc. It is to be 
noted here that there is no aspiration in the initial syllable, 
both in the OIA and MIA forms, but the word appearing in 
Dakhint as phattar has the initial aspiration (ie. OIA p-» 
MIA p-» Dakhinī ph-) Here the metathesis of 'h' takes 
place. Similarly we may take the word phankariyā (as in 
kāwal ke phül ke phanūkariyā jaise hāt- ‘hands like the petals 
of lotus. SR. p, 69. ; &gulip& phahkeriyü, hat kā pafijā kāwal- 
‘the fingers (are) petals, (and) the palm (is) lotus.’ SR. p. 71.) 
which is derived from OIA* pakga-putikāni> MIA pakkhaudiai> 
pahkhuriyā, Dakhinī phankafiyd. In the development of this 
word Pafijābt also shows aspiration in the initial syllable. Thus, 
Pafij. phangh, cf. Hindi patkharī. 

2. A very interesting category is the aspiration of OJA-&r- 
conjunct. "The real conditions under which this aspiration 
takes place can not be explained. Thus, OIA ašru-> Dakhini 
afjhü and ' plural ajhawd/ajhuwH (as in &Siq ke àjhawá mē 
hai- (it) is in the tears of a lover” SR. p.43.; hor &khiya ke 
afijhü pī- ‘and drink the tears of eyes’. SR. p. 39. ; ājhuwā sū 
mu dhoyā- '(he) washed (his) face with tears’. SR. p. 46.) cf. Paūj. 
injh(u)and hafjh. This development of -šr- into an aspirate 
sound is attested in the Hindi word mich, Paüj mucch «MIA 
mamsu <OIA émaégru. 


3. The case of aspiration appearing in the body of a word 
is that where voiced stop is aspirated generally on account of 
a sibilant in the initial position of a word. e.g. sīghār (OIA 
Srngara) as in kahe sah ke ai gunawanta gun sighar- ‘the king 
told, 'O (thoii) possessed with qualities and well decorated. KM. ` 
p. 100. ; dīdār sab khūbī ka sighar hai- ‘the ‘Darsana’ is the 
decoration of all the qualities. SR. p. 67. ; so is dilrubā nar kū 
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dīdyā ke sīghār kū ek saheli thi- "that charming lady, the decora- 
tion (i.e. object) of eyes had a companion’. SR. p. 70) . 


4. The aspiration of the voiced and unvoiced stops, both 
initially and medially, due to the phenomenon of syncopation 
and sometimes syncopation and metathesis both, is a well 
attested feature in the language. Following are the examples ; 


pachān : (as in na apas kū jáne na dusare kū pachane-'neither 
(he) knows himself nor recognises others’. SR. p. 10. ; agar āšig 
ko ā$ig nā pachāne-if a lover does not recognise another 
lover. SR. p. 24.) goes back to OIA pratyabhijanati> MIA 
paccahiāņāi, cf. Hind! pahcüne, Pafj pichān. bhar: (as in are 
dil tū gafalat mé te bhar ho-'O heart, do thou come out of 
the idleness. KM. p.11.; wale raz kot bhar nal &y&-'but no 
secrecy came out i, e, disclosed’, SR. p. 29.) LOLA bahis- cf. 
Hindi bahar. Here OIA bahih+vahya> bāhara>*bāhra 
(syncopation).>bhar (metathesis). bhaut/bhot : (as in bhaut muj 
Lū lagata hai yo ajab- ‘it appears too much strange to' me” KM. 
p. 87.; khelā bhot khelanhar ek- ‘(there are) many games but 
the player (is) one.’ SR. p. 5.)<OJA bahutva, cf. Hind! bahut, 
Pafij. bhaut/bhot.. bhāne ; (as in agar māgatā hai ran mé ghora 
bhane to šarāb. pī-if (you) want the horse to go ahead in the 
b.ttle, drink wine. SR. p. 23) <ĻOIA Vvah- ordJvrdh-? cf 
Hind! barhānā. thar: (as in gunagar bande ham? thar the-O 
my lord| we were your sinners Le. we were at fault. KM. p. 8) 
goes back to Apabh. tuba+kerao, cf. Braj. jāj Rājasthānī 
thāro, Hindī terā. 

Some emphatic forms also show aspiration Ten reasons 
discussed in the preceding para. Thus, we have Dakhini ajhü 
(as in aise phūlā ajhū kise nal mile- nobody could get such 
flowers as yet ie. upto this day. SR. p. 9.; nabī the ajhti 
āpane ghar mane- ‘the prophet was in his house upto this time’. 
KM. p. 17.) «OIA adya+api+hi, Apabh. ajjahū ; Hindi ajahū. 
kadhi :: (as in kadhī rat howe kadhī howe disa- ‘somewhere it 
is night(and) somewhere day'. KM. p. 4. ; kadh! kuc hai kadl 
so kuc kā kuc- '(it) is something somewhere and something 
somewhere else’, SR. p. 4) <OIA kutra-api-hi, cf. Hindi kahl 
Bhoj. katahī/katabū. bi: (as in idhar bt apai udhar bi apai- 
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‘here as well as there (is) He.’ SR. p. 4). «OIA api-hi, cf. 
Hindi bhi. 

5. The aspiration of the initial vowel in the word ‘hor’ is 
a notable feature in the language. In this respect it bears a 
close resemblance with Pafijābī. The aspiration of the initial 
vowel is also attested in early MIA, ie. Ašokan e.g. hevam 
| «evem; hida<idha, iba; huram<aparam. Thus, hor/haur 
(as in jo kuch āsmān hor zamin mé hai-whatever is in the sky 
and on the earth. SR. p 9. ; subā hor äm- morning and evening. 
SR. p. 21.; ujālā so dīs hor r&t andakār- 'when "(there is) 
light it is dày and (when there is) darkness (it is) night.' KM. 
p. 15. ; agar koi küra haur jabālat sã bat kare-'if somebody talks 
with foolishness.’ SR. p. 10.) <OIA apara-, cf. Hind! aur, Paíj. 
hor/haur. Similarly we get hole (‘hails’) cf. Hindi ole (as in 
lagy& hole te thaņdā mūj rahyā tha jo ahgürü- it seemed to me 
colder than hails, what was like blazing fire. KM. p. 4.). Here 
this h- may be accepted as prothetic. The comparative particle 
‘the’ (as in guna ki giraftari the dar kar- ‘keep (me) away 
from the clutches of evils’? KM. p. 8. ; yo bat akla ki had the 
ange hai-this thing is beyond the limit (i.e. imagination) of 
the mind. SR. p. 81.) cf. Braj. te, also shows ā case of sponta- 
neous aspiration. - 

6. In some semi-tatsama ord with the conjunct -nd-in the 
interiof of the word, aspiration is attested in Dakhinī. e.g. 
sundhar, sundhari, sundhariyā (as in tujhe kaun kah sundhari 
bbāī hai- ‘tell me which beautiful damsel you have liked ? KM, 
p. 65.; jabl khüb khus fSakla dekhe sundhar-where (he) sees 
a beautiful face. KM. p. 64. ; phire cād sayā sundhariyd -us 
mane- there roam damsels of moonlike beauty, KM. p. 47.) 
«OIA sundari, cf. Hind! sundarī, Bhoj sunnari. Similarly, 
mandhar (as in ke mandhar hagīgat hai siti mazāz- that temple 
is the reality (end) and steps (leading to the temple) are means. 
KM. p. 81. tà mandhar mé jā jiwa magata jahā-inside the temple 
where you go and ask for life. KM. p. 81.) <OIA mandira. 


Deaspiration 


The phenomenon of deaspiration, in D'akhini, is much more 
frequent than that of aspiration. For the deaspiration of the 
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aspirate sounds in Dakhini the Non-Aryan influences, stress 
and the tonic effects may be accepted as the plausible causes. 
They have played a very important part in the history of the 
development of all the NIA languages. The cases of deaspiration 
jn Dakhini are discussed below : 

7. The OIA aspirate sounds in the medial position are 
deaspirated in most of the words in Dakhin!. For instance, 
būjatā (as in chupī bāt nal būjatā $ah chupāya-the king under- 
stands (that) the thing (could) not be concealed; KM. p. 78.) 
goes back to OIA budhyate, which in MIA becomes bujjhei, 
Hindi büjh(nà), Pafij. būjhnā. samaj : (as in so ali ko samajāyā- 
(he) made Ali understand. SR. p. 6. ; mā bap kaun samaje- who 
cares for mother (and) father. SR. p. 3) «OIA sambudhyate, 
MIA samujjhal, cf. Hindi samajh(nā). parate: (as in jo koi 
pafega- whosoever reads. SR. p. 9.; sab kü parate awe hawas- 
(while) reading, everyone is possessed with a longing for it. 
SR. p. ) «OIA pathati, cf. Hindi parhanā. sūgate: (as in 
sūgate dil mē bhare usās- (one feels) respiration having smelt 
it (ie. flower). SR. p. 9.) «OIA *Srokhati (-singhati) cf. 
Hindi stīghanā, Assamese xui. 


8. In some words deaspiration is attested in the initial 
syllable owing to the shift of the accent on the following 
syllable. e.g. gulf (as in is chanda sů nazma hor nasra mila kar 
gulā kar yu nal bolyā- (nobody) could speak, mixing the prose 
and poetry in this (particular) 'chanda'. SR. p. 10. ; samad pani 
gul kar hua lāj te- the ocean melted into water with shame. 
KM. p. 28.) «MIA ghsilt, OIA Lex. ghólayati. Similarly, gumatā 
(roams): (as in na jānū ke gumatā hai bah kis s&gat-(I) do not 
know with whom the prince roams. KM. p. 153.) < Pkt. ghummai, 
«OIA *ghür-ma—OIA ghūrņati cf. Hindi ghūmanā. julanhār 
(noun of agency): (as in malüyak use jam julanhār hai-the 
prophets always cradle him. KM. p. 38.) cf. Hindi jhulānewālā, 
jhulāwanhārā. l 


9, In quite a good number of Dakhini. words the MIA asp- 
irate sounds occurring in the final syllable have been deaspira- 
ted, For instance, jīb: (as in harek bal kū gar sau hazār jīb 
lāwe-if every hair is given one lakh tongues. SR. p. 1.) < MIA 
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jibha «OIA jihvā, cf. Hindi jibh. Here it is to be noted 
that the weakening of the final syllable results in deaspiration. 
Following are the examples: 


hàt: (as in sar par hat dhary&-(he) put (his) hand on the 
head. SR. p. 7.) & MIA hattha, OIA hasta, cf, Pafij. hattha, Hindi 
hath, Beng. hat. bai: (as in hát bad kar- with closed hands. 
SR. p. 3. ; uno ke kānā qudarat sí bid kar gafalat ki di girah- 
having tied their ears with nature, gave a knot of carelessness. 
SR. p. 11) «OIA Vbandh-, cf. Hindi bidhanà, hatti: (as in 
cimatī hatti ka bhar ucha sakatī hai- can an ant bear the weight 
of an elephant ? SR. p. 28.) «OIA basti, MIA hatthi, cf. Hindi 
hath, Pafij. hatthi. sāt: (as in karti jake wo bat kis sat maf- 
with whom should I go and talk? KM. p. 53.; hai teri nazar sab 
pai ek sit —at a time your eyes are equally on all. KM. p. 7.) 
<OIA sārthe, cf. Hindi sath, 


10, When there are two consecutive aspirated syllables 
in a word, one of them, generally the second is deaspirated. 
Following are the examples: ghfigat: (as in ghügat mē mf 
chipa kar-biding the face in the veil SR. p.19.) cf. Hindi 
ghüghag. dhūyatī : (as in ke dhtipati thi lai din sate jā taba- 
that (she) was searching here and there since many days. KM 
p. 129.) cf. Hindi ģbūdhanā. thāb : (as in na mūj jora na thāb 
asmān kū- neither (there is) anybody equal to me i.e. [am 
matchless, nor (there is) pillar (i.e. base) for the sky. KM. p. 34.) 
<OIA stambha. ghügsarwalt: (as in rahga kū kali ghügarwall- 
the 'ghūgarwāl” is dark SCREEN SOS SR. p.70) cf, Hindi 
gbigharwal. 


Loss of Aspiration 


The OIA intervocalic aspirates were reduced to mere 
aspiration in MIA. This residual of aspiration is retained upto 
the third phase of MIA. But in Proto-NIA this aspirate 
generally becomes a feeble sound. The result being that in 
many of the cases it is lost. In Dakhini this loss is a well 
established phenomenon. In this respect it appears that it bears 
a close resemblance with Marathi. Dakhinī being closely 
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associated with Marathi might have inherited this special feature 
from it. 

The cases of the loss of aspiration in Dakhini are discussed 
below : 


11. Loss of medial aspiration : 

V kai / V ka : (as in keta kainā- how much to say? SR. p. 79. 
akla kü khud& bI kainā kuc dūr naf-(it is) not difficult to 
call wisdom, the God. SR, p. 15. ; arab mé kata hai- (he) says in 
Arabia. SR. p. 2.) goes back to OIA «kath-, Pkt. kaheī, Apabh. 
kahei/kahai>kahai>ka*ai>kaai>kai: kaita, kaina ; cf. Pafij. 
kaiņā. rai COIA vrah- (as in Sarab bagair nat raita yak til- (he) 
does not live without wine (even) for a moment. SR p. 23). 
paile : (as in rahe paile asmān mē aya kar- at first (He) came and 
dwelt in the sky. KM. p. 17.) <OIA pratha-illa, Apabh. pahilla, 
Hindi pahala/pahale. thairna: (as in na rahe fhair nau āsamš 
mé nabī- the prophet did not stay in the nine heavens. KM. p. 19.) 
<OIA Vsthā, cf. Hindi thaharnā, Paāj. thairna. 

In loan words from Arabic and Persian also this tendency 
is attested. e. g. Sab (as in agar nür tera sate cak pai $ab, ajab 
nai jo kankar hoya āftāb- if a part of your divine light falls on, 
it is no surprise that the stone would become sun. KM. p. 8) 
< Arabic. sahab. 


. 12. Loss of final aspiration. The aspirate (< OIA aspirates 
and sometimes -s- ) in the final syllable becomes a feeble sound 
and is ultimately lost. e.g. mii: (as in usaka mt kala- his face 
(is) black. SR. p. 13. ghttgaj mē mū chipa kar- hiding the face 
in the veil SR. p. 19.) <OIA mukha-, cf. Hindi mūt. saū/sawā 
(plural): (as in musahif ki saü wo hamana bhot manega-by 
Quran he will respect ùs much. SR. p. 13. kahi gah tū yūsawā 
khay kar-(she) told (the prince) you have taken these vows. 
KM. p. 84.) <OIA saugandha, cf. Barj. satih. ajū/ājū : (as in ya 
hikāyatā caliyá ajü-these stories are current even now. SR. 
p. 33. ; farhād koh mē ah bharata hai ajü-Farhad sighs in the 
cave upto this day i.e. till now. SR. p. 54.) goes back to OIA 
adya-api-hi, cf. Apabh. ajjahū, Hindi ajahü. bārā and athārā: 
(as in tamam is kiya disa bārā mane, san yak hazār hor athārā 
mane-(I) completed it (ie. the book) within twelve days, in 
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the year one thousand and eighteen hundred (ie. Hizari, 1018.) 
KM. p. 195.) «OIA dvādaša, Pāli bārasa, Pkt. bāraha ; and 
OIA agtādaša, Pkt. atthāraha. sarāwū: (as in kise maf barā kat 
kise mai sarüwü-whom should I call great (and) whom should 
I praise. KM. p. 65.) «OIA Sšlāgbā cf. Hindi sarāhū/sarāhanā. 
kat: (as in bure lokā kl sab kal thar hai- everywhere bad 
persons have got place. SR. p. 39) <OIA kutra-api-hi, cf. 
Hindi kabī. yā : (as in ya kya Siknyat khuda bhot barā- what 
complain (will be) here, God is great. SR. p. 13. ; bicare insān 
ya bi hairān-the poor people (are) troubled here also. SR. p. 16.) 
« OIA atra, Pkt. ettha, cf. Hindī yahā. 

In loan words from Arabic and Persian also the final -h is 
lost in Dakhinī. e.g. jāsā: (as in use sab jaga ki khabar-(he 
has got the information of all the places. SR. p. 5.) « Persian. 
jāygah. subā/sabā : (as in sabà ke wagta baithe takhta- in the 
morning (be) was sitting on a woodden cot. SR. 7. nai to k& 
. tha suba hor šām-otherwise where were morning and evening. 

SR. p. 21.) Arabic. subá&h. 


Abbreviations. 


Apabh. = Apabhramša. 
Beng. = Bengali. 

Bhoj. = Bhojputī. 

Braj. = Braj-Bhāgā. 
KM. =. Kutub-Mustari.- 
ODBL. = Origin and Development; of Bengali Language. 
Pafij = Pafijabi. 
Pke. = Prākrta, 
SR. — Sabras. 


Semi-onomatopoetic phrases with 
balanced vocables:in modern colloquial 
Bengali. 
Bhabataran Datta 


In modern Bengali there are quite a number of reduplicated 
or repeated words where the first component 1s repeated in the 
second which differs from the first in the initial syllable, vowel 
or consonant and the result is a jingle. These are distinct from 
the echo-words in as much as both the components when used 
separately are, very; often meaningless, and when they have any 
meaning, it is quite different. That is when used jointly the 
components express a meaning which is distinct from the 
meaning of the individual component when used separately. 
They may be considered as balanced words, in the sense that 
both the components help each other in maintaining a balance 
of jingle and also in building up the intensity or wholeness 
which the speaker intends to express. 


A full list follows. 
agar bagar this thing and that, worthless, confussed 
speech. l 
abar sabar once in a while; sometimes. Has it any- 
| thing to do with saber and aber ? 
ai ģbāi a feeling of extreme restlessness on account 
ofpainetc. J 
agrom bagrom this thing and that, worthless. 
āje bāje meaningless, sequenceless, nonsensical etc. 
at kat holding firmly on all sides. | 
at ghāļ secret. 
* &r mors act of'stretching the body to its full. length 
and rolling over the bed. 
äre ore indirectly as of looking. 
athali pāthāli _.ih a-dishevelled ‘state, helter skelter, ^ > > 


7 
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Án can 
ābol tābol 
ālu thālu 


af sat 

Ati sūti 
dtu bāķu 
Atul bātul 


at ghat 
ati pati 
ikir mikir 


iti uti 
utal pātal 


ug khus 
usko khugko 
ūki jhūki 


ebro khebro 
ele bele 

elo melo 

Eri gērī 


kat mat 


kar mar 
kal bal 


a feeling of restlessness on account of pain 
etc. 

foolish, meaningless, nonsensical talk, 
speech etc. | 
detached, loose; confused,  disordered, 
dishevelled as of clothings or hair. - 
compact, close, tight. 

compactness, selfishness. 

shortage, insufficiency (especially of means). 
the name of baby’s game in which an elder 
person lies on his back and takes the baby 
on the feet, then he sets his legs move up 
and down with the baby too, while reciting 
a rhyme begining with the words. 

the depth of the belly. 

nook and corner. 

a childrens’ game which two or more of 
them sit together in a circular form. Then 
one of them begins by touching the knees 
of themselves uttering the rhyme beginning 
with the words ikir mikir. 

this side and that side. 

the rising and stirring of water or other 
liquid, adverbially up and down. 

a stirring inand restless manner, a fidgetting. 
rough, untrimmed, dishevelled. 

a continuous or repeated prying or peeping 
by this side and that. 

rough, uneven. 

confused, meaningless as in children’s game. 
confused, disordered, dishevelled. 

various sizes especially as of a man having 
so many children of different ages. 

rudely, roughly, intently especially of 
looking. l 
to grate. to grind or gnash. 

to babble, to talk gibberish, 
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kātu kutu 
kācu mācu 


kic mic 
kif mir 
kis mis 
kuc muc 


kuti nāti 


kūkre mūkre, 


kokrāno mokrano 


khata mata 
khaoa daoa 
khic mic 
khit mit 
khūķi nati 
khūt mut 
gar bar 
galpa salpa, 
gappa sappa 
gāņde pinde 
pide side 
güri stiri 


cak mak 


can ban 

cat pat 

can ban 
can man 
cakar bakar 
cakri bakri 


cati pufi 


cit pit 


a tickling. 
atwisting, writhing or contortion (as of 
the face) ; hesitation, wavering. 


variation of kis mis. 
diminutive of kar mar. 
a raisin; a grape. 
crumbled. 


state of being reduced to small fragments 
Or cut into tiny bits. 


contracted, shrivelled up, chiled as with 
cold. 

complex, difficult to solve. 

meals. 

fretfulness, a disputing about trifle. 
peevishness, disputations over trifles. 
trifles. 

reluctance, unwillingness. 

disorder, confusion, tumult. 


chit-chat, tittle-tattle. 

the act of eating up to the cheek. 

in connection of relation very distant. 

a crouching, a stooping low, a crawling, 
a creeping. 

a sudden flash of light, 
brilliancy. 

restlessness, fickleness, inconstancy. 


lustre,. glare, 


. activity, adverbially quickly, speedily. 


vivacity, liveliness, restlessness, fidgety. 
see can bat. 

servants and the like, 

service, employment. 


eating up of everything, witbout leaving a 


crumb, 
a twinging or throbbing sensation. 
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cir bir 


cokā bokā 


cur mar 


cul bul 
cof pat 
cæcã meci 


chat phat 


chit phit 
chini mini 
chuta nātā 
chele pi/ule 
jara sara 
jabu thabu 


jari juri 
jogār sogar 
jot pat 
jora tara 
jor jar 
jhak mak" 
jhat pat 
jhata pati 
jhal mal 
jhala pala 


jhik mik 
jhil mil 
jhut mut 


jhākya mākrā 


jai tumbur 


jag bag 


a twinging or throbbing sensation; the 
sensation caused by tasting a very arid. 
substance. 

to be finished. 

a breaking into tiny bits or fragments, a 
crumbling. 

restlessness, fickleness, inconstancy. 

blunt, rough, brusque ; bold, over bold. 

a crying or speaking aloud ; screaming or 
bawling as of several persons simultaneously. 
a tossing about, a struggling (as from pain 
or in order to get free). 

diminutive of chat phat: 

the play at ducks and drakes. 

a pretext, an excuse. 

children. 

gathered, collected ; contracted, shrunk. 
wornout, decayed or disabled due to old age 
or illness. 

a display or vaunting of power or influence. 
to collect, to procure. 

a bringing or coming together. 

union, joint; a joining in a way. 

force, ‘strength, might, pressure. 

glare, lustre, brightness. 

very quickly or speedily. 

a fluttering, a strife. ' 

dangling, glaring. 

the disagreeable sensation produced:in the- 
ear by a shrill sound; (any unpleasant 
sensation). | 
glistening. 

a shuttér, diminutive of jhal mal. 

falsely. : 

shaggy, bushy, sometimes jhakkor. 

to be full to the brim. 

gallop-as of a horse ; to boil violently, 
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tal bal 
fal mal 
fae toe 


tal mātāl 
Qe pho 


dag(o) mag(o) 
tac(h) nac(h) 
tar bar 

tarik gharik 
tarās marās 

tir bir 

tirih birirh 


totāno pātūno 
tuk tāk 


tum tarāk 
teri mefl 


tol pār 
thata mata 


day bay 
dat pat. 
dhar phar 


dhānai pānāi 
dhuk puk(uni) 


dhum dhārākkā 


nat khat 


an unsteady tossing motion, vascillation. 
see tal bal. 


without loss or diminution; number for 


number. 


a pretext, an excuse y a dodge; a prevarica- 
tion. 


the least noise ; the smallest expression of 
discontent or objection. 


overcome or overwhelmed as with joy. 
destroy. 


quickness, haste, hurry. 

instantly, immediately, at once, forthwith. 
fright, dread, fear. 
diminutive of tar bar. 
sudden jumps or frisks ; 
being suddenly sturtled. 
coaxing, or cajoling, by humoring. 

a spell or charm, an incantation especially 
to procure another's injury. 

magnificence, pomp, splendour. 

a display of hot temper, use of angry: oe 
(cf. Hindi teri and meri). 

agitation, commotion. 

a state of perplexity or bewilderment, 
hesitancy. 

firm, stiff, strong, doughty. 

authority and influence. ] EX. 
a writhing, a struggling, a fluttering, a. 
hurrying. | 
unmeaning, sequenceless as of thinking. 

a beating, palpitation ; a panting, a gaping ; 
a perpetual solicitude or anxiety. 

a great show, pomp, a great tumult or: 
uproar. . 

an intricate affair, a perplexity; a trouble- 
some affair. 


fidgets; a state of 
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nap car, 
lar car 


nay bar 


nad gad 


nakani cobani 


nara cara 


nit pit(e) 
nir bir 
nili bili 
nis pis 


nutur putur 
nup bur 

nur kur 
net ghaet 
neti peti 
phasti nasti 
buro hābrā 
mif mat 
motā sofa 
rañ can 
rānnā banna 


rog ghog 

lak pak/poke 
lag bag 

lat ghat 


lat pat 
lator pator 


lay bar 
landa bhanda 


unstableness, wavering. 


a loose shaking, a tottering; shakiness; a 
dangling. 

a softness like that of soft mud or quagmire. 
a ducking, a dip. 

a moving and stirring about ; moving any, 
thing from place to place ; to handle. 
procrastinating, dilatory, sluggish. 

a delaying. 

solitary especially of place. 

restlessness of the hands especially as in 
the case of an extreme feeling to thrash 
others, l 
diminutive of lator pator. 

a dangling, a delaying, oscillation. 

helping hand. 

dishevelled creaseless. 

pet, 

jokes, jests, playful tricks. 

old man. 

decision or termination of an affair. 

thick, heavy, bulky. 

colour etc. 

act of cooking and doing things connected 
there with. 

ailment. 

soft and flexible. 

soft and flexible. 

an unlawful love affair, a secret amorous 
affair. 

a loosing or tumbling about ; a floundering: 
a flapping. 

rolling or tumbling about; a wallowing. 
unsteady, unstable, moving, weavering. 
utter confusion, topsy-turvy,  higgledy- 
piggledy. 
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lap cap(āni), 
lapar capar 
lut pat 

luti putt 

lur bur 

88j goj 

hak cak(ana) 
hat pat 

har bar 

har mar 
hadda madda 
hanta danta 
hát pāt 

hàu mau 
haba goba 
hābjā gobja 
bài phái 

hāk pāk 
hākat pākat 
hāku piku 
hāri kūri 


hás phās 

hiji biji 

him sim 

huy mur 
haecor psecor 
hēji pēji 

hai cai 


hos phos 


vanity and conceit. 
a ransacking, loot, pillage, sack. 
rolling about, wallowing. 
see nur bur. 
dress, equipage. 
„to be confounded, to be bewildered. 
a hurry. 
abruptness, rashness, suddeness. 
see har bar. 
last, final as of talking. 
with quickness, swiftness. 
eagerness, impatience. 
a scream, as through fear etc. 
foolish and simple. 
refuse, trash, coarse vegetable food. 
hurry, eagerness, impatience. 
see hài phái. 
a state of topsy turvy, sickness, nausea. 
same as hai phii. 
earthen pots of various sorts. 
(especially of cooking). 
a violent panting, violent exertion. 
jumble writing. 
extreme tiredness due to heavy work.. 
diminutive of har mar. 


great eagerness. 
low status as of a man. 
furore. 


a violent panting as from cold and fever. 


The Names of the Samasas in. 
Panini's Grammar 


H 


Sukumar Sen 


Panini mentions these Samāsas: Avyayībhāva, Tatpuruga, 
Dvigu, Dvandva and Bahuvrihi, Of.these only one name, 
Avyayībhāva is indicative of grammatical function and the 
remaining names are examples of the samāsas typified. 

T atpuruga (Determinative compound) includes many sub- 
types of which a common feature is that the second. member 
is semantically more important than, the first (uttararadērtha- 
pradhanas tatpurugah)” The main subtypes are four: (i) "the 
first member is governed in an oblique case by the second 
member which is either a root noun, or a primary derivative 
not used as an independent word in the same sense; (ii) 
that first member is governed by the second which is either 
a noun or an adjective (primary or secondary); (iii) the first 
member indicates a part of the second, and (iv) the two 
members are-in apposition. 

a first subtype is covered by the tra 2.2.19 (upapadam 
atin, "a prepositional word is compounded with a word which 
is not a finite verb".) Compounds of this type are frequent in 
Vedic.* In classical Sanskrit the use of this subtype is com- 
paratively rare. 

The socond subtype is the typical Tatpurusa i in cl. Sanskrit, 
which in early Vedic is not at all frequent. Tatpurusa with 
ordínary (ie. non-verbal) substantives as second member (e.g. 
rājaputra-) hardly exceeds three dozen examples i in the first nine 


1. Pāņini does not define Tatpurusa but merely names it as 
a type (tatpurugah 2.1.22). But the comparative importance 
of the second member is indicated in another sUtra (2,426) 


2, Macdonell, Vedic Grammar + 274-76, 
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books ‘of RV.* By taking an.example of. this type (tatpurugah 
"his man”) as the name Panini only points out the predominance 
of'this.type in the literary speech, analysed by bim. 

The fourth subtype is subdivided into two groups of com- 
pounds. In one group. the first member.is a numeral. If such 
a compound is treated as a sue noun Parini calls it 
Dvigu* (an example, meaning “two .cows,—a unit”). In the 
other group the two KMS are im apposition, the frst 
member being an adjective" or a pure substantive, and Panini 
calls it Karmadhāraya. 

No satisfactory explanation or interpretation of the name 
Karmadhāraya has been given. The accepted meaning 
is "subject sustalner".? But then this meaning would make it 
an example of the Upapada subtype of Tüatpurusa.| It can 
not indicate the appositional subtype. If it is an example 
Of the appositional sübtype, as. I think it is, the. meaning would 
be "act of possession or holding” (karma caitat * dharayam or 
* dhūrayā or dharayah ceti), dhāraya- denoting not agent 
but action. Originally, therefore, karmadhāraya indicated 
compounding of two nouns standing appositionally. It appears 
that Panini extended the scope of the original barmadharaya 
to include compounds where the first member is either an 
adjective or a noun having the force of an adjective (such as 
candramas-, narargabha- etc., the so-called upamita and upamēna 


groups.) 





3. Macdonell 1 279. 

4. Samkhyūpūrvo dviguh (2.1.52). 

5. It is however not clear whether Pāņini considered 
adjective plus noun as Karmadhāraya compound. The name 
Occurs in a covering sūtra (12.92) outside the Samasa 
rules. The rule višegam visesyena bahulam (2.1.57) comes under 
T atpuruta. 

6. See Wackernagel IL i p.140. 7. Cp. Janamejaya- (name); 
vi$vamejaya- “exciting all”, vacaminkhaya- “stirring the voice” 
(Macdonell 1 272) ; TS. amrdaya- "unmerciful". (Wackernagel 
II i 1 21B). 
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"Ihe name Dvandva is not: an example of the copulative 
compound" Dyanda- "pair" is a late Vedic word? coming out 
‘of an Iterative (Amregita) compound dvam-dvam “pairwise.”. ? 

The original implication of dvandva- was probably recipro- 
cality. After the final change of meaning it was. taken as 
the name for the copulative compound. 

Bahuvrīhi +? is an example of the possessive compound which 
is fully satisfactory as the name for it. 


7. Sūtra 2.2.29 (carthe dvandvah). 
8. etāni vai dvādaša dvandvani (Taittriya-Samhtā 16.9). 
Wackernagel II i 1 10 a. 
| 9.. Maitráyani-Samhita 1.7.3. 
. 10. Pāņini refers to Bahuvrībi as the residual compound 
($e$o bahuvrthih 2.2.23). In the next sūtra however he mentions 
that a Bahuvrīhi compound ‘may have more than one initial 


component and it indicates a meaning. outside. the components 
(anekam anyapadarthe). 
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